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Warm shod 


ERE at last is the overshoe that combines 
all the qualities you’ve always wanted! 
Look it over—it’s the new “U. S.”’ Walrus. 


it’s an all-rubber overshoe that’s absolutely 
waterproof. It’s got a warm, snug-fitting fleece 
lining. It’s convenient because you slip it right 
over your leather shoes—then push it off with your 
toe when you’re through. 


Best of all, the “U. S.’’ Walrus can be instantly 
cleaned. You can work for hours in the stickiest 
barnyard mire; then a pail of water or a rinse at the 
pump washes the “‘U. S.”” Walrus clean—removes 
every trace of mud from its smooth rubber surface. 


The comfort and convenience of the “‘U. S.”” Wal- 
rus are backed up by real strength. A staff 
of experts have designed it—have madeit an y 
ove:'shoe that is built to last. At every 
single point where the wear is hardest, 
the “U.S.” Walrus is heavily reinforced. 


Your feet will always be warm—dry— 
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dry shod 





clean shod 


The new “U. S.”’ Walrus means all three 


clean shod with the “‘U.S.”’ Walrus. In every way, 
it’s the farmers’ ideal overshoe. 


Ask your dealer today to show you the new 
“U.S.” Walrus. After you’ve worn a pair for a day 
or so, you'll realize why they’re fast becoming so 
popular with farmers everywhere. 


Other “U.S.” models—all built for 
the hardest wear 


Whether you prefer a boot for the wet season, 
a bootee, a“rubber” for gene:al use, or a cloth-top 
arctic— you can find in “U.S.’’ Rubber footwear 
exactly what you need. Tough, heavy soles—special 
reinforcements at TOE and HEEL —and always 
the highest quality rubber— these points 
are winning “U.S.”’ Rubber footwear thou- 
sands of new friends every year. 


Look for the “U.S.” Seal — it means 
solid wear and long service for your 
money. 


Ask for U.S:RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


United States Rubber Company 
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**U. S.°’ Felt Boots— Made of 
heavy, finest quality felt, all s:zes 
ne-andtwo-buckle 
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etter Service for the “Co-op” Patron 





in the country around the usual 

creamery, one farmer out of 
three—and sometimes the percentage 
is higher—rips open the envelope 
containing his cream check and 
looks at the figures of the statement 
with a frown. 

“The test is down to 22 per cent,” 
he says to himself. “That’s a drop 
of 8 per cent since last month. I 
wonder—I wonder if those fellows 
are strictly honest.” 

If distrust has wrecked its scores 
of private creameries, it has de- 
stroyed its thousands of codperative 
enterprises. Co6dperative plants are 
peculiarly responsive to the good or 
ill will of those who patronize them. 
And confidence cr a lack of confi- 
dence in the accuracy of the tests 
made for cream is one of the big sources of good 
or ill will. 

Up in Marshall county, Iowa, there is a codpera- 
tive creamery organization which kas been operat- 
ing for fifteen years. It did a total business in but- 
ter, poultry, eggs and hogs last year of around 
$150,000, and kept its expenses down to about six 
mills on the dollar. The business of the Minerva 
Valley Creamery Association, of Clemons, reflects 
the confidence of its patrons. 

That confidence is not based on the good nature 
of the nearby Marshall county farmer. It is based 
on proved skill in business management of the con- 
cern, and on a demonstrated care for the welfare 
of the patrons. 

The cream testing methods used by the associa- 
tion form one item in any explanation of why the 
association has prospered. In the first place, great 
care is taken to get every sample as representative 
as possible, and to test with accuracy. 

“That is only the start, however,” said Charles 
Schindle, creamery manager. “We check up a 
man’s test with previous tests, and if we find that 
the last sample has dropped as much as four or 
five per cent, we make a re-test of the sample. If 
the re-test verifies the first test, then we send a 
note to the farmer, tell him what has happened, and 
advise him to tighten up his cream screw. 

“If he still seems to be having trouble keeping 
up to standard, someone goes out, looks over the 
separator and tries to determine what is wrong. As 
we pay a cent more a pound for all cream testing 
over 30 per cent, it is important that the farmer 
find out at once if his test is dropping.” 

With a system like this, it is hard for any farmer 
to feel that the creamery is not 


A ROUND the first of each month, 





This plot of ground, with its corn crib and hog house, is the market place for the 


buttermilk from the creamery. 


tened for periods ranging from six weeks to three 
months. Sometimes as many as one thousand head 
of hogs have been handled by the creamery in a 
year. Corn, buttermilk, water and blue grass make 
a combination that puts fat on the hog in a short 
time. 

In 1918, the record shows that $3,551.88 was paid 
out for hogs, $1,706.77 for corn, $157.56 for labor, 
cement and incidentals. The final sales made Jivi- 
dend payments of $757.01 possible. This dividend 
goes to stockholders in the creamery in amounts 
proportionate to the amount of butter-fat sold by 
them to the creamery during the year. 

The creamery management has been continually 
on the alert to seize opportunities like this to make 
money for the association. A similar instance is 
shown by the way the ice supply is handled. 

‘Getting ice for the creamery had been a job that 
was expensive and inconvenient. The presence of 
the stream finally suggested that there was no real 
need for buying ice. A dam was put in at a cost of 
$1,000, a 300-ton refrigerator room was built at a 
cost of $2,800, and the ice problem was solved for 
good. 

The present prosperous condition of the cream- 
ery is not a fair indication of its earlier history. 
Altho a coG6perative creamery has always occupied 
the site of the present building, it has not always 
been a successful one. 

Some thirty years ago a creamery association 
was formed, and struggled along with varying for- 
tune for twelve years. Then for a period of several 
years there was no creamery. Men who wanted to 
handle dairy stuff hauled their cream to the next 
town. 





This condition was too intolerable 
to exist long. Fifteen years ago the 
present association was formed, with 
a capitalization of $5,000, and 250 
shareholders. It was strictly a non- 
profit-making concern. The shares 
were $10 apiece, but no interest was 
paid on them, and no dividends were 
ever declared except those on the hog 
and buttermilk business. The profits 
of running the business went back 
to swell the price of butter-fat. 

“The profits of one month go to 
increase the price of butter-fat to our 
patrons for the next,” is the state- 
ment of the creamery manager. “We 
figure up how we stand every month 
and then try to set our price for 
butter-fat in such relation to the cur- 
rent market price the next month that 
we will come out just even.’” 

A president and five directors are chosen by the 
shareholders yearly, and this board nemes the m n- 
ager, butter-maker and helper, and fixes their sala- 
ries. They pay their employes good salaries, and 
have been able by good help and a well-constructed 
building to keep the cost of butter-making quite 
low. In 1918, the cost of manufacturing one pound 
of butter was 2.58 cents. 

The building in which the creamery is housed 
was constructed twelve years ago. Additions have 
brought the cost up to $12,000. This has been paid 
withott any increase in the capitalization. A levy 
of half a cent on each pound of butter-fat was laid 
until the building was completely paid for. The 
creamery is free of debt at the present time. 

Much of the success of the creamery is due to 
the efficient work of L. H. Armbrecht, who managed 
the association for seven years. He left the cream- 
ery this last year, to take charge of the new codép- 
erative elevator company at Clemons. This new 
organization was developed largely as a result of 
the successful work of the creamery. 

Mr. Armbrecht was responsible for the hog- 
buttermilk side line, and also for the sale of poultry 
and eggs by the creamery. The creamery makes no 
money on either of these enterprises, but it saves 
a great deal for its patrons. On eggs, for instance, 
a charge of five cents a crate covers the entire sell- 
ing expense. The patron gets everything else. The 
creamery did a $10,000 egg business last year, and 
this year the business already amounts to over 
$14,000. The handling of poultry has been a feature 
for seven years, and about $7,000 worth goes thru 
the hands of the creamery yearly. 

One of the proofs of the enthusiasm and belief 
of the farmers of the district in 














playing square with him. This 
backing of good faith has enabled 
the creamery business to make 
unusual gains in the last several 
years. Whereas in 1905 a total 
of $19,621.33 worth of cream was 
handled, in 1918 the total had in- 
creased to $132,217.94. 

Of the score of other reasons 
for the satisfaction of Clemons 
farmers with the creamery, the 
annual “hog check” is not the 
least. Buttermilk is of course 
a by-product of butter manufac- 
ture, and it is often difficult to 
dispose of it at a fair price. The 
Minerva Valley Creamery some 
years ago decided to meet the 
problem by having a live market 
for the buttermilk right at the 
plant. 

The creamery owns a stretch 
of blue grass pasture thru which 
runs a small stream. This land 
was fenced in, a hog house and 
@ corn crib built, feeaer hogs 
purchased, and the question of 
What to do with the buttermilk 





the creamery is the fact that 
dairymen living many miles away 
from Clemons make special ef- 
forts to send their cream to the 
cooperative association rather 
than to a privately owned rival 
nearer at hand. Cream is sent 
from as far as twenty-five miles 
away. Motor trucks are used 
mainly by the haulers to collect 
the cream. The roads were good 
enough or the drivers skillful 
enough so that even last year 
there was only a two weeks peri- 
od when the trucks could not get 
thru. 

In spite of the size of the busi- 
ness done by the creamery, the 
district around Clemons is not 
primarily a dairy district. It is 
a country of hogs and beef cattle, 
and the dairying, except on @ 
few farms, is a side issue. Suc- 
cessful codéperative management 
of the creamery has made that 
side issue a very profitable one. 

For with this. initiative and 
industry, the coéperative concern 








had ceased to be a problem. 
Hogs are bought weighing 


from 150 to 200 pounds, und fat- 


The Minerva Valley Creamery Association holds this $12,000 building free from debt and 
does a yearly business of $150,000 on a capitalization of $15,000, 


has been able to give its patrons 
a good deal better deal than the 
usual (Concluded on page 2385) 
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The Peace League 

HERE will be general regret thruout the country 

that an agreement on the peace covenant was 
not reached before the senate adjourned. There are 
a few people in the United States who are unalter- 
ably opposed to our entering into a League of Na 
tions of any kind. These people feel that it would 
be a serious mistake for us to form alliances with 
any foreign nations; that we should keep free to 
work out our own destiny, as we have in the past. 
But the people who take this view of the matter 
are very few. The vast majority are in favor of the 
United States entering into a covenant with other 
nations for the purpose of preventing war. Some 
are not sticklers for any particular wording of the 
covenant. They are willing to accept any wording 
that can be agreed upon. They feel that the actual 
wording is not nearly so important as the intention 
which lies back of it. Others want the wording of 
the covenant to be set forth with great particularity, 
so that they will know exactly what we are entering 
into. 

The covenant was defeated because of downright 
obstinacy on the part of President Wilson on the 
one hand, and of two or three leaders in the senate 
on the other hand. President Wilson insisted that 
the covenant should be ratified exactly as he 
brought it to us. Some of the senate leaders served 
notice at once that the covenant would not be 
signed without interpretation of the meaning o: 
seme of the important provisions, and that to ratify 
it as originally drawn would be a direct betrayal of 
the interests of the United States. The opposing 
forces were rallied around these leaders. While 
most of the democrats in the end supported Presi- 
dent Wilson’s contention, there were seven of them 
who opposed it. While most of the republicans took 
the opposite view from the President, there were 
some thirteen who voted with the administration 
forces. 

When we were in Washington some two months 
since, we predicted that the reservations would be 
adopted by the senate, and that this having been 
done, President Wilson would have to make a 
choice between submitting the league covenant to 
Great Britain and France with the reservations at- 
tached, and refusing to submit it. The reservations 
were adopted, as we had suggested, but the adminis- 
tration forces in the senate saved President Wilson 
(at his own request) from the embarrassment of 
having to choose between submitting the covenant 
as amended and refusing to submit it, by turning 
around and defeating ratification after the reserva- 
tions had been adopted. 

Forty-one senators voted in favor of the ratifica- 
tion of the league covenant with the reservations, 
among these being seven democrats. Fifty-one sen- 
ators voted against this ratification among these 
being thirteen republicans. A motion was then made 
for unconditional ratification, that is, for ratification 
of the covenant as it was brought back by President 
Wilson. Thirty-eight senators voted for this motion, 
among them being one republican, while fifty-three 
voted against the motion, among them being seven 
democrats. 

The covenant will again be presented to the sen- 
ate in December or January Two things are per 
fectly evident: (1) It will not be ratified without 
important reservations interpreting the meaning of 
some of its provisions. (2) Both President Wilson 
and the senate leaders who have been in opposition 
to him must abandon their uncompromising ob 
stinacy and find some way to settle their differ- 
ences. Neither of them have the right to assume 
that they are the only people who know what ought 
to be done. Neither of them have the right to as- 


sume that they alone are right and that everybody 
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who disagrees with them is wrong. Neither of them 
have the right to maintain their pride of opinion 
and thus keep us in a state of war, industrial unrest 
and uncertainty. 

Until we reach final settlement of this matter, 
the world will be in turmoil. Trade with foreign 
nations is upset, and the American farmer is suffer- 
ing financially because of it. As long as the time 
of the President and senate is so fully taken up with 
the League of Nations question, our internal affairs 
will be neglected, and everybody suffers in conse- 
quenc 

Since President Wilson issued the first defiance, 
he should first show a willingness to compromise 
with the senate. Unless he does this, the League 
of Nations is hopelessly lost. Whether we like. it 
or not, this is the situation. He should get the very 
best league agreement he can, and then turn his 
attention to our pressing domestic problems, which 
are breeding discontent and class hatred thruout 
the land. 
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Educating the Consumer by Fluctu- 
ating Prices 


HE consumer likes to pay the same price from 

day to day. Apparently he does not object if 
the farmer, the packer and retailer all make an un- 
usual profit, provided only that the price to the 
consumer remains unchanged. On the other hand, 
the consumer protests vigorously if the price ad- 
vances, even tho the advance may not be sufficient 
to give the farmer, packer and retailer their cus- 
tomary profit. Retailers, knowing the consumer's 
peculiarities, have done all they could to make 
prices uniform from month to month. The retafl 
price, therefore, does not ordinarily go as low or as 
high as wholesale prices. And wholesale prices, in 
turn, do net ordinarily go as low or as high as farm 
product prices. The farmer bears the brunt of 
wildly fluctuating prices in order that the consumer 
may not be offended. The wholesaler and the re- 
tailer, by undertaking a certain risk, iron out some 
of these fluctuations in an effort to please the con- 
sumer 

Should the consumer be pleased? Why not make 
retail prices as variable as farm product prices? 
When hogs drop from $22 to $18 a hundred, as they 
did in the latter part of the present year, why not 
drop the retail price of bacon at once in the same 
proportion, or from 58 to 34 cents. Let the con- 
sumer bear his own risk, be his own speculator. 
When hogs jump from $13 to $15 a hundred, raise 
the retail bacon prices just as promptly from 34 
cents to 39 cents. Fluctuating retail prices would 
educate the consumer very promptly to a thousand 
things of which he now lives in ignorance. He would 
buy an extra large store of hog products in Decem- 
ber and January, when the hog market is seasonably 
at its weakest. He woull come to realize that 
milk is the most expensive to produce in the win- 
ter and the cheapest in the summer. He would 
begin to have an appreciation of what dry, hot 
weather in July means to society as a whole. 

It is desirable that the. consumer in some way 
be brought to realize the uncertainties under which 
the farmer works. In fact, the enduring power of 
our entire civilizatior depends on driving this real- 
ization home to the consumer with the greatest 
vigor possible. And certainly nothing will so quick- 
ly educate the consumer as a retail price which 
fluctuates in the same way as farmers’ prices. 

So 2 BB 
Railroad Legislation 
HE lower house of congress last week passed 
what is known as the Esch railroad bill which 

provides for the return of the railroads to their 
owners and lays down certain conditions under 
which they are to be operated in the future. The 
fear that many of the roads would be forced into 
bankruptcy with the return to private management 
is allayed by the provision that the government 
guarantee of earnings shall continue for a period 
of six months after the roads are turned back, and 
railroads which need still higher freight rates 
to enable them to earn this guarantee are instructed 
to ask the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
such advances within sixty days after the bill goes 
into effect. An arrangement is made by which 
roads which need additional capital during the next 
two years can borrow from the government at 6 per 
cent. The money the government owes the roads 
on account if its guaranty of earnings is to be 
paid in ten annual installments 

Under this bill the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is given greatly enlarged powers. It can 
fix minimum as well as maximum rates, can regu- 
late the division of joint rates, govern the routing 
of shipments and permit consolidation of roads 
and the pooling of earnings and equipment not- 
withstanding the anti-trust law. Apparently also 
the commission is given authority over rates within 
the various states where they seem to result in 
discrimination. 

Perhaps the most disappointing thing about this 
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bill is the failure to provide for compulsory arbi- 
tration of wage disputes and thus prevent the tying 
up of transportation thru strikes or lockouts. This 
failure once more illustrates the power of the or- 
ganized railroad workmen. They threatened to 
strike forthwith if congress should pass anti-strike 
legislation and by a vote of 253 to 112 the members 
of the lower house yielded to this threat. While 
the bill tries to encourage voluntary arbitration it 
imposes no penalty against strikes, and the ship- 
pers of the country will continue to be at the 
mercy of the railroad employes if the latter should 
become dissatisfied with the wages paid and decide 
to strike. 

Farmers especially will regret that their repre- 
sentatives in congress do not have the nerve to 
assert the supremacy of the federal government 
over both the owners and employes of the trans- 
portation systems of the country. 

When this house bill goes to the senate it will 
doubtless be changed in many ways. It differs 
materially from the Cummins bill which was rec- 
ommended out by the senate committee. 
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Another Conference 


OLLOWING the failure a couple of months sincs 
of the Industrial Conference to arrive at any 
satisfactory course of action, the fifteen men who 
comprised the public group suggested to President 
Wilson that he call another conference of outstand 
ing men, selected from various lines of industry 
and activity, but not chosen to represent any pai 
ticular group. The trouble with the former confer- 
ence seemed to be that the labor and capitalistic 
groups conceived it to be their duty to stand for the 
interests of those groups, and under the rules of the 
conference this led to a deadlock. 

Last week the President announced the person- 
nel of the new conference. It is composed of seven- 
teen very repmesentative men, among them being 
Secretary of Labor Wilson, former United States 
Attorneys General Gregory and Wickersham, Her- 
bert Hoover, Oscar Strauss (former Secretary of 
Commerce), Professor Taussig (formerly of the 
Tariff Commission), and several former governors. 
Included in these seventeen are Dr. W. O. Thomp- 
son, president of Ohio State University; Henry C. 
Stuart, formerly governor of Virginia, and H. J. 
Waters. formerly president of the Kansas Agricul- 
tural College. These three men have a broad un- 
derstanding of agriculture and the needs of the 
farmer, without being offensively partisan. The 
farmers of the country, therefore, have little reason 
to complain of their representation in this new con- 


ference. 
oS oO. 86 
Books in the Country 


T THE meeting of the American Library Asso 

ciation, held in June, Mr. Milton J. Ferguson. 

of the California state library, told a very interest 

ing story of the system developed in California for 
getting books to those farmers who want them. 

It seems that in that state they have developed 
9 county library system which codperates with the 
municipal and state libraries, and also with the 
county agricultural agents. As a result of this sys- 
tem, California for the first time has an adequate 
school library in forty-three of the fifty-eight coun- 
ties of the state. 

Care is taken in the selection of the county li- 
brarian. He must hold a certificate issued by the 
board of library examiners, and must be a versatile 
person capable of arousing interest, creating a de- 
mand and stimulating the circulation of books of 
the right sort. While especial attention is given to 
the circulation of agricultural books, thru this sys- 
tem the farmer and his family will be able to get 
the very best books and other literature on any sub- 
ject in which they may be-interested, and the very 
best fiction as well. 

It seems to us that California is doing a fine 
piece of work in this matter. Many states have 
traveling libraries, thru which farmers’ clubs and 
individual farmers as well can secure reference mat- 
ter by simply paying the transportation cost. This 
county system is a very decided step in advance. 
# capable county librarian will do a good deal more 
than simply parcel out books as they may be asked 
for. He or she, as the case may be, will be able 
to stimulate a very great interest, especially in the 
young people, and tremendously increase the circu- 
lation of books of the right sort. 


Sc 8 82 

en WILSON last week vetoed the Cum- 

mins bill recently passed by congress whic! 
undertook to restore to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the authority it exercised over the 
railroads prior to the war. In view of the fact that 
the roads will bu returned to the owners in t! 
near future this veto is not of great importance, 
but it illustrates the tenacity with which the ad- 
ministration holds to the extraordinary powers 
granted as a war emergenvy. 
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Salt It Down 


GOOD many people who are assuming because 

they have made money easily and rapidly dur- 
ing the past five or six years, that therefore they 
will continue to make it just as easily in the future. 
are likely to get a ‘severe jolt in the not distant 
future. We may theorize all we like about being 
on a permanently high price level, and we may 
dream that by our devices for extending bank 
eredits we have avoided all danger of a financial 
crash; but we are reasonably sure to be rudely 
awakened. 

Instead of taking advantage of the present pros- 
perity to build up a surplus for the future, there are 
too many people who are spending their money reck- 
lessly, or investing it in hazardous enterprises, 
where the chances are that they will never get it 
back. Periods of business prosperity and adversity 
fcllow one another with the same certainty that 
night follows day and day follows night. Wise men 
take advantage of periods of prosperity to “salt 
down” surplus money in safe investments, where 
the principal is secure and can be drawn out and 
used in times of need. 

The spirit of speculation is rampant in the land. 
Most of us seem to have a touch of it in one form 
or another. It is hard to resist the temptation to 
try to get rich quick, when the suave promoter pre- 
sents it in such attractive form. To those who can 
not entirely subdue the gambling spirit, we make 
this suggestion: 

Set aside say not to exceed ten per cent of your 
surplus for investment in risky enterprises. Then 
hand over another ten per cent to the wife, to be 
deposited by her in a savings account or invested in 
safe securities, such as Liberty bonds, first-class 
railroad bonds, or something of that sort, securities 
which pay a fair rate of interest, and which can be 
sold on the market whenever the money is needed. 
If the husband determines to takes a chance with 
a. part of his money, the wife has a right to insist 
that he give her at least an equal sum. She has 
helped to earn this surplus, and she should not be 
backward about asserting her rights in this matter. 

We are not suggesting that anyone should jeop- 
ardize even ten per cent of his money in speculation 
or get-rich-quick schemes. We are only saying that 
if you must take a chance, then limit it to not more 
than ten per cent. Those people who have an itching 
for speculation and can not get rid of it in any other 
way will, of course, have to go ahead; but why take 
long chances? 

We are riding now on the crest of the wave. 
Before a great while we will be in the trough. The 
main reason why so comparatively few people get 
ahead in this world is because they fritter away 
their surplus money during periods of prosperity 
instead of saving it for wise investment during 
periods of adversity. The man who will take ad- 
vantage of the present situation to pay off his 
debts, and salt down his surplus in thoroly sound 
securities which can be turned in to cash whenever 
he can make profitable use of ready money, is wise 
in his generation. 


GS &- 8s 
Shipping by Truck 


igs A RECENT issue of McClure’s Magazine, Mr. 
S. H. Firestone tells in an interesting way of the 
increase in amount of goods which are being moved 
by motor trucks. The war gave a tremendous stimu- 
lus to both the manufacture and use of motor trucks. 
Manufacturers benefited thru the war experience in 
learning how to improve and strengthen their trucks 
for the heavy~ work in connection with the army; 
and this knowledge will be turned to good account 
in the manufacture of trucks for use in civil life. 

In some of the more congested districts of the 
east, where there are good roads in all sorts of 
weather, the establishment of motor truck routes for 
the movement of freight from town to country and 
from country to town is going forward very rapidly. 
Naturally, conditions vary in different districts, but 
the people who are interested in motor truck manu- 
facture are studying these conditions with painstak- 
ing care. They realize that the installation of a 
motor truck route without due regard to economy 
of use will react against the truck. They are, there- 
fore, going into the matter with great thoroness, 
studying the conditions, the road capacity, the char- 
acter of the freight which it is profitable to move, 
etc. They have established bureaus all over the 
country, where these studies are being carried on, 
placing there competent men who are thoroly fa- 
miliar with local and national conditions. 

No man can safely venture to predict the changes 
that will come in the movement of our heavy freight 
thru the use of the motor truck. It will certainly 
have an important bearing upon railroad transporta- 
tion, just as the automobile has affected transporta- 
tion of passengers in the cities. 

Naturally, all of this is of great interest to the 
fi rmer. The use of trucks in the country is increas- 
ing very rapidly. In those sections where there are 
hard-surfaced roads, it will not be long until prac- 
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tically every farm of any size will have its motor 
truck. The demonstration tours in those sections 
which still depend upon dirt roads have been illu- 
minating, and larger farmers, even in these sections, 
already have trucks or are placing orders for them. 

The manufacturers of motor trucks are pursuing 
a wise policy in studying actual conditions with great 
care, in establishing bureaus from which thoroly re- 
liable information can be obtained, and in encourag- 
ing the installation of trucks only where it is reason- 
ably sure that their use will be profitable. 


o.- 3. 
A Busy Scientist 


ROFESSOR John M. Evvard, of the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College, has achieved an international rep- 
utation as the result of his experiments in swine 
feeding. By common consent he is now looked upon 
as the foremost world authority in this phase of 
scientific agriculture, and the results of his investi- 
gations have greatly increased the profits of hog 
producers. Evvard is the sort of chap who was 
bound to make a reputation for himself in scientific 
work; if not in hog feding, then in something else. 
He has an inquiring mind, a passion for scientific 
truth, and an impulse for work which gives him no 
rest. He has simply got to keep busy doing some- 
thing worth while. Those who know him, therefore, 
will not be surprised to learn what happened a few 
years ago, when he was compelled to consult east- 
ern specialists because of a most uncomfortable 
and serious foci of hidden infection. He went to 
Philadelphia, long since called the home of medi- 
cine and medical research in this country, and while 
there under the scrutinizing care of diagnosing spe- 
cialists, he volunteered to render an eastern scien- 
tist of note a very unusual and very valuable serv- 
ice. It came about in this way: 

Professor Philip B. Hawk, of the Jefferson Med- 
ical College, at Philadelphia, has for some time been 
carrying on investigations in food for babies, with 
special reference to milk and how it should be fed— 
whether raw or boiled, whether in small quantities 
or large, etc. Upon the results of these investiga- 
tions the lives of thousands of artificially or bottle- 
fed infants depended. Of course it is easy to theo- 
rize upon these things. We have been doing that 
for a long time. Professor Hawk wanted cto get at 
the matter in a practical way; and to do this it 
occurred to him that if he could find someone who 
could regurgitate, that is, bring up food from the 
stomach at will, he might be able to study the 
progress of digestion as it actually takes place in 
the healthy stomach. So he began a search for 
someone who might have this rather unusual ac- 
complishment. 

We read that in the old Roman days the power 
to regurgitate was not so rare. It was the custom 
of those old chaps to hold long-continued feasts, and 
they developed the art of being able to eat and 
drink their fill, and then a little later empty their 
stomachs and fill up again. They were epicureans, 
who ate not for the sake of the nourishment, but 
to enjoy the taste of the food; and presumably the 
most accomplished regurgitator had the most fun 
at that sort of thing. 

However, the art has rather gone out of date, and 
Professor Hawk had a hard time to find anyone to 
help him out in his investigations. He placed ad- 
vertisements in the local papers and got some re- 
sponse, but, &s he says, his “experience with these 
recruits was sadder than that of the average man- 
ager of a league baseball team during the training 
season. For none of my rookies qualified.” 

Then he called for volunteers among the stu- 
dents of the Jefferson Medical College. Medical 
students have always been willing to offer them- 
selves for scientific experimentation, and hundreds 
of them responded to Professor Hawk’s announce- 
ment. Among them he found but one who showed 
any signs of promise. Professor Hawk says of him: 
“IT was much impressed with him. He had such 
a confident manner and was certain he could empty 
his stomach at any desired interval, because he had 
often done so. But, alas and alack! I was doomed 
to disappointment. For our volunteer regurgitator, 
who was crammed so full of anatomy that it stuck 
out of him, and who was personally acquainted with 
every muscle of his body, was nevertheless unable 
to manipulate a few of the smallest and most inno- 
cent of these muscles in such a way as to make the 
centents of his stomach visible to the naked eye. 
In other words, he could not regurgitate, and a re- 
gurgiator who could not regurgitate was about as 
useful to me at that particular moment as a motor 
that does not ‘mote’ is to the frenzied joy-rider. He 
fussed and fumed and fiddled around and ran his 
finger, his hand, and for all I know part of his arm 
down his throat, and still the milk of Mrs. Cow 
which he had drank refused to budge.” 

Professor Hawk watched the efforts of this will- 
ing volunteer with hope and lively expectation for 
some little time—twenty minutes, to be exact—and 
then gave the order to cease trying, for there was 
no sign or hope of reward. He says: “My re- 
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gurgitating volunteer retired from the lists with 
blood-shot eyes and dejected mien, beaten to a 
frazzle by a curd of milk.” 

Just as the professor was about to despair, there 
came into his scientific life “a western man right 
fresh from the wild and woolly section west of the 
Mississippi river, a man who had the scientific 


spirit, and is still doing his bit in the field of in- 
vestigation. And this man was certainly a most 
finished article in the line of a regurgitator. He 


could not only empty his stomach at any desired 
moment, but he could deliver small samples at in- 
tervals thru the course of digestion. He drank the 
milk, and when we wanted a sample for examina- 
tion, he produced it without any undue formality. 
He was a living stomach pump, and regurgitating 
was as easy for him as coupon cutting is for John 
D. And to the interest and self-sacrifice of this 
man belongs the credit for the many important 
things we were able to demonstrate regarding the 
digestion of milk in the human stomach,” 

The man who rendered this very real and impor- 
tant service was our own Professor Evvard. In the 
interests of scientific truth and of the babies of 
his chosen land,-he was glad of the opportunity to 
get busy and set those muscles of his stomach at 
work when Professor Hawk wanted action, and offer 
up its contents in the interests of humanity. 

In the language of an enthusiastic Iowa man: 
“In all that is good, Iowa affords the best.” 

Unfortunately, the eastern scientists were not 
able to repay Professor Evvard’s services to them 
by discovering the hidden infection, which has since 
been located in the sinuses and the ethmoid cells 
of the deeper nasal chambers of the head. The 
trouble continues, and he will shortly take a leave 
of absence and spend a few months in the dry cli- 
mate of the southwest, hoping that the higher alti- 
tude and drier air of that section may do for him 
what the doctors so far have failed to accomplish. 
This hope will be shared by his thousands of 
friends thruout the country. 


oo © @ 
The Farmer Must Help Himself 


a A RECENT editorial, “That Farmers’ Univer- 
sity,” we suggested that the National Farm Bu- 
reau Federation should establish certain divisions 
or bureaus of investigation and for research work. 
A well-known agricultural teacher asks us whether 
we do not think we already have federal and state 
agencies for doing everything that we suggest that 
the national organization of farm bureaus should do. 
He seems to think that the farm bureau organiza- 
tion can accomplish more “by bringing pressure to 
bear and insisting even to the extent of demanding 
legislation, if necessary, to widen the scope and 
power of these federal and state agencies, so that 
they would attain the things that you seem to want 
the farmers’ organization to do.” 

There could hardly be a better illustration of the 
apparent failure of some of the professors in agri- 
cultural colleges to understand the problems of the 
practical farmer. There is no state or federal or- 
ganization that is doing in an adequate way any of 
the things which we suggested ought to be done to 
safeguard agriculture and promote the interests of 
the farmer. It is true that some of the bureaus of 
the Department of Agriculture and some few of the 
colleges have made some investigation into the ques- 
tion of distribution of farm products, and into crop 
and live stock production, but investigations of this 
sort carried on by the federal authorities are very 
likely to be turned against the farmer instead of for 
him, in the time of his greatest need. We do not 
need to argue this point with anyone who has been 
in close touch with agriculture during the past 
three years. 

The fact of the matter is that the farmer is never 
going to get economic justice as long as he depends 
upon either state or federal organizations. Our agri- 
cultural colleges, our state boards of agriculture, 
our national Department of Agriculture, are all sup- 
ported by state and government money which comes 
from all of the people; and as long as this is true, 
they can not serve the farmer as he needs to be 
served. The only way out is for the farmer to make 
his own organization, contribute his own money for 
its support, and, above all things, keep it entirely 
separate and distinct from state and federal organ- 
izations of all kinds. In any other policy lies failure. 


Eg ole 

NE of the reasons why employers are opposing 
the demands of laboring men for increased 
wages just now is that the employers realize that 
the dollar is cheaper now than it has ever been be- 
fore, and cheaper now than it probably will be with- 
in a year or two from now. Wages go up more 
slowly than commodities, but they come down even 
more slowly. An increase in wages at the present 
time, therefore, means still further increase as 
commodity prices decrease. That is, the workman 
who is now raised to $35 per week will very likely 
be able to buy much more with his $35 two years 

from now than he can today. 
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Farm Bureau Federation Makes Gains 


The campaign of the Iowa Farm Bu- 
reau Federation for members and 
funds reached last week a total of over 
32,000 memberships and $70,000 in 
funds in the twenty-six counties can- 
vassed. Stimulated by the formation 
of the national federation at Chicago 
the week before, the men in charge 
of the drive made a showing that 
promises a final membership for the 
state of 125,000 and a fund close to 
$300,000. 

The momentum that has been gained 
by the drive is shown by the fact that 
in one day last week a total of 2,610 
memberships was secured by teams 
working in several different counties. 
These canvassing teams are made up 
largely of farm bureau presidents, di- 
rectors and prominent members from 
the various counties of the state. Coun- 
ty agents are helping in the work to 
some extent, but the campaign as a 
whole is being handled by practical 
farmers who have a strong enough 
faith in the future of this organization 
to get out and work for it. 

From the time of the opening of the 
campaign in Hardin county, September 
22d, the efforts of the state federation 
toward more members and more funds 
have met with increasing success. 
Starting with one county at a time, 
the canvassing force has _ been in- 
creased to the point that ten counties 
are covered in one week. Present in- 
dications are that the whole state will 
be covered by the first of the year. 

The average membership of each 
county has been around 1,250, and the 
average subscription to the state fund 
has been something better than $3,000. 
Some counties have gone far beyond 
these averages. Benton county made 
its membership total 2,000, and Mar 
shall county—perhaps in celebration 
of the election of J. R. Howard, a Mar- 
shall county man, to the national pres 
idency—set a record of nearly $8,000 
on the special fund 

Contributions to this special fund 
are strictly free-will offerings The 
money is to be used in furthering the 
work of the state federation in lowa 
and in supporting the work of the na- 
tional federation. The response to this 
appeal for working funds has been ex 
tremels liberal. 

Members are being taken on a life 
basis. The fee of $5 a year includes 
membership in local .county farm bu- 
reaus and also in the state federation. 
The contract becomes void in case of 
death or removal from the county. In 
the event a member becomes Cissat- 
isfied and wishes to withdraw from the 
organization, he can do so by making 
written application to his county sec- 
retary 

Altho the state federation is not vet 
a year old, it has attained a recog- 
nized place as a powerful farm organ- 
ization. Last December, a meeting 
was called at Marshalltown to con- 
sider the formation of such an organ- 
ization, and seventy counties repre- 
sented there initiated the movement. 
J. R. Howard, of Clemons, was elected 
president; A. L. Middleton, of Eagle 
Grove, Frank Justice, of Berwick, and 
L. S. Fisher, of Renwick, first, second 
and third vice-presidents: J. W. Cover- 
dale, secretary, and J. E. Craven, of 
Kellogg, treasurer. 

Since that time the federation has 
reached out to include every county 
in the state It took an important 
share in influencing legislation affect- 
ing farmers, particularly in the repeal 
of the daylight savings law. It had a 
big share in the formation of the na- 
tional federation. 

In this year of growth, as the con- 
trol of the movement has been taken 
over to a greater extent by the men 
directly from the farms, there has been 
an increasing stress laid on the use 
of the federation for economic reforms 
_— than for a mere continuance of 

he educational policies of the old farm 
bureau. Middle-western representa- 
tives at thé meeting of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation at Chicago 
presented this idea strongly, and were 
largely responsible for keeping the 
federation from being a mere adjunct 
to the Department of Agriculture. 

} t. Howard, state and national 


president ated this paint of view 
very st in a talk to the county 
agents last week 


‘All designed to help the 





With the successful formation of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation as a spur to its efforts, the lowa Federation has made 
big gains in its campaign for membership and funds. At the present 
rate, the State Federation will have a membership of over 125,000 
and a working fund of $300,000 by the first of the year. This will 


give the Federation power to be the most effective organization the 





lowa farmer has ever had for the protection of his business interests. 








farmer have wasted too much effort 
along the line of educating the farmer 
in matters of secondary importance. 
They have urged him to get good 
teachers for his children, to support 
strong rural churches, to build good 
houses. 

“We know that a proper economic 
readjustment must come first. Give 
the farmer the proper return for his 
products, and he will get these good 
things without urging. 

“We have heard too much of the 
merits of the man who made two 
blades of grass grow where one grew 
before. He may have been a scientist, 
but he certainly knew nothing about 
economics. Whether it is wise to dou- 


ble crop production depends entirely 
on the demand for the crops. 

“To produce without knowledge of 
whether we are to flood the market or 
to stint it is a folly of which we have 
been guilty too long. One of the first 
things we must do as an organization 
is to devise a system whereby a check 
can be kept on conditions of world 
demand and supply in regard to farm 
products.” 

At the same meeting, A. L. Middle- 
ton, vice-president of the state federa- 
tion, was no less positive in his views 
as to the policy of the organization. 
He described the abnormal market 
conditions of the past six months and 
pointed out the losses that had come 
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The twenty-dollar hog has beet 
types, appetizers of many 
appetite 
of all he surveyed 


deal harder. 


for such luxury. 


to have a worried look about the 
should be. 
He knows that the labor that 


ous quarters and go back to the 


will give him a reprieve. 


l’~ing in pretty fine quarters. Con- 
crete and tile have been used lavishly to build his home. 
varieties, 
He has been, so far as the 


Some years back, his ancestor, the five-dollar hog, had things a good 
He lived in a poor house, ate blue grass and ear corn only, 
and did not receive much sympathy when he was sick. 
veterinary assistance, or hog-remedy stuff, for him. 


The hog, so far as price is conceraed, is rapidly dropping back toward 
the condition of that five-dollar ancestor. He still clings to his good 
buildings, to his balanced ration, .o his attentive care, but he is beginning 
eyes, and his tail is limper than it 


cares for him was never so highly 
paid, that the buildings that shelter him were never so costly, that the 
land on which his feed grows has never been so high. 

Is moving day close at hand? Will he be fcerced to abandon his luxuri- 
ranch and st 
an earlier day? Will he be forced to browse on shrubs for a living, aad 
grow thin and agile in securing a difficult sustenance? 

For the moment, however, he is still hoping 
ods may yet save him. A more intelligent adjustment of supply to demand 
He looks, with considerable pathos, to the or- 
ganized brains of the farmer to bring order out of chaos and give him 2a 
chance to stay where he is. He doesn’t want to go back to the straw pile. 





Feeds of ail 
have been used to encourage his 
corn belt was concerned, the lord 


None of this 
He was too cheap 





‘aw covered shelter of 
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to producers of almost every kind of 
farm products thru a faulty marketing 
system. 

“Every farmer in the state. knows 
this,” he went on.to say, “and that 
is why it has been possible for us to 
get a membership of 1,000 to 1,800 in 
each county. We are getting member- 
ships because the farmers believe the 
federation can help right these wrongs. 
Now it’s up to us to deliver the goods.” 

It is this hope of reforms in the pres- 
ent marketing system that seems to 
be the biggest factor in the success of 
the membership campaign. The farm- 
ers of the state appear to be willing 
to give time and money toward the 
support of a fighting organization that 
will protect the farmers’ business in- 
terests. They have the word of the 
officers of the state federation that 
this is what they are to get. 





Sweet Clover for Soil Building 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Clover seed is about $27 a bushel, 
whereas scarified sweet clover seed is 
only about $18 a bushel, and unscari- 
fied sweet clover seed is $12 per bush- 
el. Would it not be a good plan to use 
sweet clover in the small grain instead 
of ordinary clover, since the seed is so 
much cheaper? Also would it not pay 
to buy a scarifier and scarify our own 
seed, and save the $5 or $6 a bushel? 
We have about 150 acres to seed to 
clover next spring. Our chief object 
in seeding clover is to build up the 
soil.’” 

Sweet clover is certainly a splendid 
soil builder, but is open to the objec- 
tion that ordinarily it seems to be just 
a little more difficult to get a stand of 
it unless the land has been heavily 
limed, than it is of ordinary red clo 
ver. Many people who have seeded a 
mixture of sweet clover, red clover, 
alsike and timothy, have found that in 
the depressions of the field, or where 
the land was richer in lime, there 
would be a good stand of sweet clover, 
whereas on the higher points or where 
the soil was poorer in lime, there 
would be a little alsike, red clover and 
timothy, but no sweet clover. We be- 
lieve that it will be worth while for 
our correspondent to consider buying 
enough sweet clover to seed his land 
at the rate of 12 pounds of scarified 
seed per acre. he saving he makes 
in using sweet clover over red clover 
should be spent in buying lime, and if 
he feels that he can not afford to buy 
lime, we would advise using a migture 
of sweet clover and red clover, for 
sweet clover is a very uncertain crop 
if the soil is at all poor in lime. 

We believe that our correspondent 
is laboring under a false impression 
when he says that scarified sweet clo 
ver seed is $18 per bushel and the un- 
scarified $12 per bushel. The latter 
price is probably for the unhulled. 
Scarifying is a very cheap operation, 
and most seed companies charge prac- 
tically nothing for it. 





Corn Yield Contest 


The farm bureau of Benton county, 
Iowa, is to be congratulated on the 
corn yield contest which it conducted 
this year. Corn from ten leading farms 
was planted side by side on the same 
field and given the same care thruout 
the season. The corn was planted thick 
and later thinned down to a uniform 
stand of three stalks per hill. Whe 
the corn was finally weighed up thi 
fall, it was found that the five best 
varieties had yielded at the rate « 
about sixty-one bushels per acre 
whereas the five poorest had yielded 
at the rate of about fifty-one bushels 
per acre. This kind of a test we re 
gard as of considerable value, especial- 
ly if repeated year after year. The 
names of the five men whose corm 
vielded best are as follows: Ww. C 
Kray, Vinton; W. H. Malin, Tama; 
Chris Kinsel, Vinton; Fred McCul- 
lough, Hartwick, and George Schnoor, 
Mt. Auburn. We would be glad to 
hear from other corn belt counties 
which conduct yield contests of this 
sort. Men who win in carefully con- 
ducted contests of this kind are de 
serving of publicity. 
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Milk for the patients at the hospitals is one of the essentials. A number of 
good dairy herds like this one at Independence supply that need. 


Hogs are a prominent feature of state managed farms. These porkers are on 
the State Hospital farm at Mt. Pleasant. 





How the State of 
lowa Farms 


Scenes on Farms Maintained by 
State Institutions. 





Even more necessary is a good supply of milk for children. This herd takes care that no one at the 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home at Davenport goes hungry. 





























Pork chops on foot at Davenport. These hogs make use of the by-prod t More cows, silos and dairy barns. Dairying is the big specialty of most state 
of other departments of the institution farm. institutions. This scene is at Clarinda. 











Ready to start for the fields after the noon hour. A troop of farm workers at Woodward, just before beginning a drive on the corn fields. 
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CAFETERIA HOGS THRIVE BEST 


By A. W. TURNER 


When forty-nine pigs “made hogs of 
themselves” at the rate of 340 pounds 
in ten months, and topped the world’s 
largest hog market, the “cafeteria” or 
self-feeding system of fattening hogs 
gained a distinct triumph. Not only 
did these hogs “grow to the limit,” but 
in doing so they put on a fine quality 
of meat, dressing as high as 85 per 
cent with the heads on. 

Experiments have proved that the 
hog will choose his own féed and keep 
his ration on a fat-producing basis if 
left to himself. This seems to be “hog 
sense,” as the hogs thus fed never 
founder. During certain months of the 
year, the swine have free access to 
pastures, and can come near balancing 
their ration as far as roughage is con- 
cerned. 

Unfortunately, for about six months 
of the year from November 15th to 
April 15th, corn belt farmers are com 
pelled by necessity to feed in the dry 
lot because of the absence of green 
pasturage. It is during this time that 
the self-feeder is even more popular 
than during the other six months, as 
practically all feeding is done in the 
dry lot, and it is then that the swine 
should have access to the various body 
building materials. 

Putting weight on the hog for the 
least cost is the one thing all swine 
raisers have endeavored to do and are 
still putting their energies along that 
line. John M. Evvard, head of the ex- 
perimental feeding at the Iowa experi- 
ment station, and also originator of 
the self-feeder system for swine, has 
said: “To be most successful in the 
swine business, one must like it, put 
his heart into it, yes, and live with it.” 
It is a continuous work—selecting the 
herd heads and feeding the offspring 
to the greatest efficiency. Two ex- 
amples which were brought to the 
writer’s mind show the difference of 
self-feeding and hand feeding. The 
hand-fed hog weighed under a hundred 
pounds at six motnhs, while a self-fed 
hog—both healthy—weighed over two 
hundred pounds at six months. 

The hog needs a balanced ration, one 
that supplies physiological demands 
and cravings. These food constituents 

protein, muscle, bone, cartilage, skin, 
hair, bristle and hoof formers; carbo- 
hydrates, sometimes called starches, 
the material that makes fat and pro- 
vides the energy for movement, such 
as coal supplies the energy for the 
working of the engine, fats which are 
used both for energy and fat produc- 
tion purposes; and mineral nutrients, 
without which a hog can not live, grow 
and thrive, should all be provided. The 


Was that the sound of crowing, or 
was it a dream? Immediately there 
comes the realization that it was crow- 
ing, and that all the roosters were in 
a chorus. A pair of overalls, an old 
slouch hat and a pair of half-worn 
shoes sort of follow you out at the 
door, and before the common senses 
of a wide-awake man come in full 
strength, the corn husker is half-way 
to the stable. There is no light in the 
east yet, and there is every chance to 
wonder how those roosters, old and 
young, were able to tell that it was 
time to call everybody to work. It is 
well that they did this, for this is the 
time when a few minutes count in the 
morning. A pull at the barn door and 
the horses answer with a whinney. 
They blink big brown eyes in the glim- 
mer of the lantern, and stretch out 
noses for the corn that is coming their 
way. In the still of the morning, the 
horses eating corn from the wooden 
boxes are interrupted by the rattle of 
the harness and the quick “get-over”’ 
of the man when the horses fail, to no- 
tice his position and step a little too 
close. 

The cows take up the noise,.and 
grumble out long-drawn grunts to the 
calves, and then look toward the open- 
ing of the gate where the man has 
appeared after finishing with the 
horses. Pailing a cow doesn't take 
long. but there is time enough to no- 
tice that it is getting lighter, and that 
the chickens have come down off the 
reosts and are poking around, not quite 
sure they can see. Finishing with the 
cow, the hogs hear the crib door open, 


mineral nutrients, calcium, phosphorus 
and potassium, are obtained largely 
thru wood ashes and other forms of 
mineral. They not only supply stimu- 
lus to the body, without which life 
would be impossible, but also are 
highly essential in building up the 
body frame. The ideal ration should 
include the best of all of these feed 
materials in order to be most effi- 
cient. 

A self-feeder of two compartments, 
containing corn in the large bin and 
tankage in the other, will place before 


the hog his essential feed. With wood 
ash and lump salt, together with a 
fresh supply of water in the lot, will 
see the shotes putting on all the 
growth possible, for it enables the pigs 
to have their ration of 75 parts of 
corn, 15 parts of tankage and 10 parts 
of salt, which has been what the rapid 
growing swine will consume. 

The report from the forty-nine hogs 
first mentioned stated: “A little better 
dressing percentage means a lot more 
extra profit when hogs take the pres- 
ent high values,” and that is one thing 
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Hogs fed from the wagon must eat a day's supply in two or three installments. 
Considerable feed is wasted by this method. 


THE HUSKERS’ DAY 


By J. J. NEWLIN 


and they come in an easy trot out of 
the hog house, and with the first fling 
of the steel shovel as it lets off the 
corn, the last one comes out of the 
warm nest, and the whole bunch stops 
on the squealing and begins the music 
that a hog feeder likes to hear—good, 
healthy hogs eating ripe, sound corn. 

At the house there is a breakfast of 
hot coffee, fried potatoes, bacen and 
eggs. Nobody knows how much it 
takes, but the corn husker knows that 
it is the stuff that will put the corn in 
the wagon during the morning. No 
time for frills, and not many words, 
except a brief “Yes” or “No” to ques- 
tions asked. 

Outside again the distance to the 
barn is covered while the jacket is be- 
ing put on. A pat on the pocket says 
that there are enough mittens to last 
till noon or later. But listen! In the 
distance there is the rumble of wag- 
ons—wagons that are on hard ground 
and empty. They are moving rapidly 
and on every side. One more is soon 
to rattle out of this barn lot, and while 
the horses sip the last water, the husk- 
er pulls out the lines, and almost be- 
fore they are well beside the tongue he 
has the neckyoke on and the traces 
sort of hook themselves without think- 
ing. The horses start before the driver 
hits the bottom of the wagon bed. The 
east is red, and the white frost on all 
between here and there shows in gain- 
ing brightness. The frost may be beau- 
tiful, but the husker thinks only of wet 
hands as a result and a chilly start. 


The stalks crack under the team as 
the end of the field is reached, and 
when they stop with a “Whoa!” the 
husker lands with a spring on the 
ground, and soon he has the ears go- 
ing ka-thump-bump, ka-thump-bump, 
ka-thump-bump, with a regularity that 
is similar to the tick of a clock, and 
with about as much rapidity. From the 
neighboring field comes the distance- 
deacened and regular ka-thump-bump 
from wagons over there. The sun has 
appeared in full possession of the day. 
The husker wonders when the heat 
will get the frost out of the way. That 
frost has made his mittens wet and is 
doing the same for his overalls. He 
knows it is cold, but the motion is 
continuous, and far from being cold 
now, he has taken off his jacket. The 
horses do not want to wait for him, as 
they are still feeling the cool of the 
morning, but with an _ occasional 
“Whoa! Wh-oa-a!” he is able to keep 
beside the wagon. The sound on the 
bottom of the wagon has ceased, and 
the thud on the bump-board is all that 
is heard save for the cracking of the 
stalks, and the team moves onward. 
The pile appears above the three-foot 
wagon bed, and still it grows, and still 
the husker keeps the gait. A minute 
to turn at the end of the field and to 
glance across to see the corn on the 
wagon in the neighboring field. Two 
passes and a jerk and a swing of the 
arm—two passes and a jerk and a 
swing of the arm—it is that, and that 
over again. The horses began to squat 


self-feeding or free choice of feeds 
does, as the hog knows thé -food is 
always there, and he eats when he 
wants it. In fact, one can always find 
from one to ten hogs around the feeder 
at any time of the day. In the hand- 
fed method, a half-day supply is thrown 
out at once and each hog eats until all 
is’ gone. It is “rot hog or die.” Such 
feeding can not bring the. condition 
that slow and continuous eating does. 
It is the profit that we want, and a 
little better condition brings bigger 
dividends. 

There are several different kinds of 
feeders on the market, but all come 
under three general heads: (1) Those 
that feed from one side; (2) those that 
feed from both sides; (3) the whole- 
ear feeder, which is square and feeds 
from all four sides. 

In a previous paragraph, the feeder 
of two compartments was mentioned; 
such a feeder is often used for small 
herds, but for the larger ones, two or 
more feeders are used, each contain- 
ing but one feed. 

The essentials of a good feeder, 
whether commercial or home-made, are 
(1) a good deflector, (2) waterproof, 
(3) chicken-proof, and (4) of sufficient 
s1ze. 

By the deflector is meant the invert- 
ed “V” partition thru the middle, that 
deflects the feed out into the troughs. 
The structure should be waterproof, as 
wet feed adheres to the sides of the 
feeders and eventually clogs up the 
openings. Also wet feed is unhealthy 
and wasteful. Most feeders are now 
built with a lid over the trough, which 
is hinged from above. This keeps out 
the chickens. 

Size is one thing that must not be 
overlooked. A feeder, to be efficient, 
must save time as well as add quicker 
gains on the hogs. In order to do this, 
it wants to be large enough to hold 
two or more days’ supply. Another 
device common in modern feeders is 
the using of %-inch iron rods to parti- 
tion off the hogs while eating. This 
feature is very good. 

No one animal gives a bigger prob- 
lem in feeding for gain than does the 
hog, and yet when left to serve him- 
self, he thhandles the situation better 
than any animal we know. So the 
cafeteria or self-serve method has 
many things in its favor, and its popu- 
larity is bound to grow as rapidly in 
the future as it has in the past. 

All animals manifest an independent 
spirit, and they seem to do better when 
that spirit is allowed free play. he 
hog wants to be his own dietician, so 
let him help himself—he will pay big 
dividends for the privilege. 


at the load, and the corn is slipping 
nearer and nearer the edge of the 
wagon. One ear slips off. A glance 
to the end and a squint at the sun, but 
never a stop in the motion. It is nearly 
time to call it a load. 

The horses walk toward the house, 
the husker removes the mittens and 
hook. He slips his watch out of his 
pocket and sees it is at eleven o'clock. 
“Fair jag,” he thinks, as he watches 
the ears to keep them from slipping 
off. At the crib the shoveling board is 
let down and the corn runs down al- 
most to the end of it. A big shovel 
and a leap. The husker is on the end 
of the board, ready to begin the un- 
loading. The scoop rings like the chime 
of a bell, and the sound is like music 
to the husker. He knows the corn is 
good and that it will keep when it 
sounds like that. The regularity of the 
ringing of the shovel means that the 
load of “forty-odd” bushels is soon off 
and the team driven to the tank for 2 
drink, and then are tied. An easy walk 
—not a hurry and not a loiter—soon 
takes the man to the house. Well, 
soap and a big pan. He is cleaner and 
feels like asking about the mail and an- 
swering a civil question, but he is most 
interested in the time that he is to eat. 
He is just like hé was if he happened 
to be in France with the A. E. F., 
where every one wanted to know, 
“When do we eat?” 

Five minutes after dinner, a few new 
mittens have been picked up, and the 
man of the field has forgotten what he 
ate, and is untying his team. Again @ 
brisk trot before the stalks break ul- 

(Continued on page 2385) 
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Everlite is like having sunshine 
on your farm day and night 
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Write for your Free Copy 
of the Everlite Book tell- 
ing all about this Guar- 


anteed Electric Plant. 
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50% More Capacity—5 Year Guarantee 


HE makers of Everlite had known 
many electric light and power plants. 
There were good features in all of 
them. But they had never found the 


plant with all three essentials: 

1. Liberal Power 

2. Guaranteed Dependability 

3. A Reasonable Price 
So they built Everlite to come up to these three 
points—and in doing so they made Everlite just the 
plant an up-to-date farmer would want. 


50% Larger Capacity 
The makers of Everlite knew most farmers needed 
a larger electric light and power plant—one with 
plenty of reserve. So they gave Everlite 50% larger 
capacity. 

They designed every part of Everlite with a 
wide margin of safety. Thecrank-shaft, piston, fly- 
wheel Sat engine castings they made larger. They 
used SKF bearings, which were 50% bigger than 
was really necessary. They chose the Westing- 
house Generator to carry a considerable ‘Cala 
And then they made Everlite in five sizes from 95 
to 275 ampere hour capacity so that every farmer 
could get the right size plant. 


THE ST. PAUL ELECTRIC CO., 








They made Everlite with the fewest number of 
parts. They gave it the simplest switchboard ever 
used on an electric plant. They built it with every 
desirable automatic feature. And they made every 
part easily accessible. 

They used Atwater Kent Ignition and Wilcox- 
Bennett Carburetor. And finally they enclosed all 
moving parts so that Everlite really was the simple, 
compact plant farmers wanted. 


Plus Absolute Guarantees 


Finally, they guaranteed Everlite. Yes, guaranteed 
it twice—first for a full year against defective mate- 
tialand workmanship. Then they guaranteed the 
batteries on a five year basis. They could make 
these guarantees because they knew Everlite would 
measure up to them—and behind the guarantees 
they placed the 20 years’ reputation of the St. Paul 
Electric Company. 


The Everlite Book—Write For It 


Everlite today offers you 50% more capacity—a Five Year 
Guarantee and a price $50 less than any previous plant of 
its quality. Send for the Everlite Book and find out more 
about it. There is an Everlite Agent near you who will be 
glad to show you this guaranteed plant. Write today for 
the book and his name. 


143 E. 5th St., Saint Paul, Minn. 


Everlite 
Department, 


AO Ht 


PA 
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First Prize Hereford steer herd shown by M. Armentrout. First Prize steer herd of Angus shown by Oklahoma State College. 


The American Royal Live Stock Show 


































































Unmistakable evidence of the import en Castle, Mo.: W. E. Bennett, Ama- Sons, on Repeater 212th; 2, Taylor, on on Cynthia Fairfax and Betsy Fairfax; 9 
ance of the southwest as a great cattle rillo, Texas; W. N. W. Blayney, Denver, Beau Woodford; 3, McCray, on Jimmie Harris & Sons, on Miss Repeater l4list; 10, 
gZrowing region of the future was seen in Colo L. R. Bradley I ‘ Hereford, Fairfax; 4, Hazlett, on Bocaldo 17th; 5, Velie, on Zola Velie; 11, Canary, on Miss 
the success of the American Royal Live Texas: J. N. Camden, Versailles, Ky.: J. Cassady & Sons, on Golden Lad 2d; 6, Repeater 19th; 12, Yost, on Bonnie Bless 

Show The show was held at Kan- D. Canary, Denver, Colo.; E. M. Cassady Blayney on Wyoming Image; 7, Hereford ing; 13, Moser, on Pebeto; 14, L. J. Smith, 

ity, Mo., during the week of Novem & Sons, Whiting, Iowa; W N. Collier, Corporation, on New Era 2d; 8, Blayney, on Perfect Rose; 15, Carl Miller, on Echo 

5-22. and with few exceptions was Fulton, Mo.; H. C. Cox, Lees Summit, on Blayney’s Domino; 6, Collier, on Master Lass 149th. 
considered a great success by all who Mo.; Clinton Falls Nursery Co., Owatonna, Key 21st; 10, Hereford Corporation, on Junior yearling heifers—First, Taylor, 
attended There was a large list of en- Minn.; P. S. Cummings & Sons, Lela, Ga.; Wyoming Fairfax 4th; 11, Clinton Falls on Belle Woodford 28th; 2, Yost, on Donna 
tries from noted herds of the country in J. Engle & Sons, Sheridan, Mo.: Enochs Nursery Co., on Shamrock; 12, Velie, on Woodford 5th; 3, Harris & Sons, on Miss 
the Hereford and Short-horn divisions & Wortman, Jackson, Miss.; S. A. Farm- Prince Pershing; 13, Bennett, on Disturber Repeater 155th; 4, Armentrout, on Prin- 
and altho there were not so many entries er & Son, Pearl, i Hereford Donald; 14, Swope, on Beau Paladin; 15, cess Domino; 5, Harris & Sons, on Miss 
from the Angus breeders, the cattl ) Farm, Marion, Iowa: & Kepler. 7, on Repeater 19th. Repeator C 132d; 6, Engle & Sons, on 
that breed that were present were of ex Holyoke, Colo.; Wall G. Good, or bull calves—First, Yost, on Mod- Belle Blanchard 73d; 7, Hazlett, on Bo- 
cellent quality Grandview, Mo.; O. Harris & Sons, Har- ae: 2, Hazlett, on Hazford Bocaldo caldo Beauty; 8, Velie, on La Belle Veiie; 

The show was held in Convention Hall ris, Mo.; R. H. Hazlett, Eldorado, Kan. . Taylor, on Woodford 45th; 4, Harris 9, Carl Miller, on Echo Lass 162d; 1), 
which is gonveniently located fo the down Kansas State Agricultural College, Man- & Sons, on Repeater Ii7ist; 5 and 6, Cas- Armentrout, on Jessie Mischief; 11, Okla- 
town hotels Barns erected on a vacant hattan, Kan.; E. E. Mack & Son, Thomas- sady & Sens, on Bright Duke and Bright homa College, on Miss Franklin lith: 12, 
property south of the hall housed the cat ? Marengo Farms Demopolis, Count 2d; 7, Taylor, on Woodford 46th; Carl Miller, on Echo Lass 169th; 13, Harris 
tle, while the judging took place in the McCray. Kentland, Ind; Carl 8, Blayney, on Wyoming 9th; 6, Hazlett, & Sons, on Miss Repeater 152d; 14, Canary, 
arena of the hall. On the whole, the ar l evue, Kan.; E S Moser on Publican 12th; 10, Mose on Beat on Miss Repeater 18th; 15, L. J. Smith, 
rangement was fairly satisfactory, altho Olathe, Kan Mouse! Bros., Canrbridge, Blane Visage 5th; 11, Engle & Sons, on on Mettie. 
it would have proved to be far less so Neb.; Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- jeau Blanchard 38th; 12, Blayney, on Senior heifer calves—First, Harris & 
had not such ideal weather prevailed ical College, Stillwater, Ok Mrs. H. M Wyoming 8th; 13, Moser, on Beau Blanc Sons, on Miss Repeater 161st; 2, Taylor, on 
Many breeders felt that accommodations Pegues & Son, Olessa, Texas; S. G. Sand- Visage 3d; 14, L. J. Smith, on Wandering Belle Woodford 66th; 3, Yost, on Bonnie 
were inadequate, and there was an under ers Hereford, Texas; Sanders’ Bros., Willy; 15, Taylor, on Woodford 54th. Doranna; 4, McCray, on Doe Fairfax; 5 
current of talk that the show should bx Sheridan, Mo.: J. R. Smith, Jr Fayette- Junior bull calves—First, Engle & Sons, Haziett, on Donna Belle 2d; 6, Velie, on 
taken elsewhere vile, Tenn.: L. J. Smith, Kansas City, on Beau Blanchard 90th; 2, Hazlett, on Edith Velie: 7, Taylor, on Belle Woodford 

A consignment of 1,200 head of Hereford Mo.: C. P. Sorenson, Balaton, Minn.; H. G. Publican 20th; 3, Taylor, on Woodford 29th: &, Engle & Sons, on Belle Blanchard 
calves from the Highland Hereford Cattle Squibb, Denver, Colo.; L. P. Stone, Lex- 6irt; 4 and 5, Yost, on Commander and 80th; 9, Van Natta, on Miss Princess; 1) 
Breeders’ sociation, with headquarters ington, Neb.; Thos. H. Swope, Independ- Avalanche; 6, Harris & Sons, on Repeater Taylor, on Belle Woodford 38th; 11, Moser, 
at Marfa, attracted a lot of atten nee, Mo.; E. H. Taylor, Jr., Frankfort, 184th; 7, Oklahoma College, on Beau on Belle Blane Visage 4th; 12, Cassady & 
tion A special train from Paso, Texas, Ky.; The Enochs Farms, Fernwood, Miss.; Franklin 1fth; 8, Yost, on Bonnie Lad’s Sons, on Maude Stanway: 13, Harris & 
was used for the transportation of these The Hereford Corporation of Wyoming, Model; 9, Tayler, on Woodford 63d; 10, Sons, on Miss Repeater 162d: 14, Clinton 
youngsters. The type and quality of these Cheyenne, Wyo Gus Tuck, Morrisville, tailley, on Gay Caesar; 11, Moser, on Falls Nursery Co., on Venetia 31st; 15, 
cattle, by pure-bred sires, out of grade Kan.; Frank Turner, Kahoka, Mo.; J. W. Beau Blane Visage 25th; 12, Twin Falls Canary, on Miss Repeater 56th 
dams, is a striking example of the im Van Natta, Lafayette, Ind S. H. Velie, Nursery Co on Clinton Lad Ist; 138, Junior heifer calves—First, Taylor, on 
provement which can be wrought by the Kansas City, Mo.; Roger M Williams, Canary, on Repeater 3 1; 14, Hazlett, on Beile Woodford 46th; 2, Velie, on Carmen 

Lawrence Kan.; W. Y Yost, Kansas Beau Winton; 15, C 1 Falls Nursery Velie; 3, Armentrout, on Miss Junior Mis- 


use of registered sires € 
Co., on Clinton Lad 2d chief; 4. Camden, on Hortland Belle 
















































































There was little of general interest at City, Mo . 2d. . 
the show T! cattle were the real at Judge Dr. C. W. MeCampbell, Man- Ared cows—First, Hazlett, on Yerba 5. Taylor, on Belle Woodford 48th; 6, 
traction, which is entirely as it should be hattan, Kan Santa; 2, McCray, on Lena “airfax; 3, Van McCray, on Hazel Fairfax; 7, Yost, on 
at an American Royal show It was AWARDS Natta, on Belle Blanchard; 4, Harris & Sweet Avon; 8, Harris & Sons, on Miss 
American in character and royal as to Aged bulls—First, Harris & Sons, on Re- Sons, on Miss Onward 33d: 5, Yost, on Donald H. ist; 9, Engle & Sons, on Bel 
quality. peater Jr 2, McCray, on Brumme! Fair- Maples .Lass 82d: 6, Harris & Sons, on Blanchard 83d; 10, Hazlett, on Lady - 

‘ fax : - on Braemore; 4, Smith, on 3 Lad 42% 7, Cox, on Miss Re- timore 11th. 
HEREFORDS. Verna 5, Hereford Corporation of 8 and 9, L. J. Smith, on Hilda Senior and grand champion bull—Har- 

The show of Herefords was an eye- Wyoming, on Wyoming Prince Mary T. 47th; 10, Halff, ris & Sons. on Repeater Jr. 
ehemer th ene Whe tad mover before at l'wo-year-old bulls First Harris & 9 Junior champion bull—Moser, on Beau 
tended the American Royal. In the barns Sons, on Repeater 129th; 2, McCray, or ers—First, Hazlett, on Blanc Visage Ist. 
row after row of sleek white faces drew Romeo Fairfax; 3, Hazlett, on Robert ; th; 2, Engle & Sons, on_ Belle Senior champion female—Hazlett, on 
the attention of the visiter. and when the Dare; 1 Van Natta, on I ippecanoe Dia- Blanc hi rd 61st 3. Mack, on Gay Missie; Yerba Santa : 
show atarted and contestants for showins mond, 5, Hazlett, on Reau Blane ard 54tt 4, McCray, on Lady Donald Ist; 9, Van Junior and grand hampion female— 
honors were led out, they seemed fairly > ‘ ollier on Master Ke . 11th ‘, Yost, on Natta, on Miss Perfection; 6, McCray, on Taylor, on Belle Woodford 28th 
to dominate the ring. A splendid class of Beau Franklin 9th; 8 : W iNiams. on Beau Lady Help Fa rfax; 7 Blayney, on Colo- SPECIALS 
five aged bulls faced Judge C. W Me Fairfax; 9 Harris & Sons, on Bonnie Re rado Li ssie 8, Cassady & Sons, on Lily Senor Celedonia Pereda trophy, best 
Campbell. of Manhattan. Kan. The Harris peater; 10, Canary on Repeats r Ist Stanway: 9, | Hy rm ford Corporation, on three bulls, any age. bred and owned by 
entry, Repeater Jr., was declared the win a ee bulls First, 2 een ue Miss Rialto 2d; 10, Harris & Sons, on exhibitor—Harris & Sons, on Repeater Jr 
ner of the « ; over McCray’s Brummel Beau Blanc Visage ist, lee Taylor. Rosalie Fairfax Ria ii . Repeater 212th and Repeater 129th This 
Fairfax. The winner never looked better on Woodford 28th; 3 st, on Beau Seer FORTIS I + Engle & is the second year in succession that this 
He is smooth and deep, and has a great Graphic; 4, « umden on. Pr nee W oodford ; Sons, on Bel Blanc hard 3 x 2 _ Taylor, ] } rephy has gone to the Harris 
front The eon ef Perfection } », Miller, on Gay Lad Fist; 6, Cam len, on on Bell MW oodford 26th 3, MeCray, on 
Sacked the smoothness of the winner and Prince Woodford zd ‘, Smith, on Perfect Orphan Fairfax l B tyney, on Bonnie nsas City Stock Yard Coa.’s tropl 
was not as good on his feet The aamé Prince; 8, Canary, on Repeater loth : Wyoming: 5, Yost on Bonnie Gond co . est ten head of Herefords owned 
b clashed in a very even plac junior yearling bulls—First, Harris & Hazlett, on Eileen 3d 7 and 8 MeCray ibitor Taylor All ten head sired 
in two-year-old bull class, with Har oodtord 500000 
' in the winner, on Repeater 129th st two bulls, any age, bred and own: 
Rk vuulls are deep and blocky rut the by exhibitors—First and 6 Harris & s 
winner is. slightly smoother thar M« MeCray Hazlett: 4 and 10, Taylor 
Cray’s Romeo Fairf A Kar s breeder Yost: 7, Engle Sons; 8, Collier; 9, Blay- 

: © Wer of Olathe "ar to the tront ‘e 
~ t! ts senior ve t > es. furnishine Best two ge, bred and owned 
the etor in Te Blane Visa ist. a by ext Hazlett > and 4 
bull that is smoether, more compact and MeCray Harris & Sons 

ut better in’ tl : tl the Yost ms: 8, Blayney; 9», 

itry, Woodford 28t Harris, \ Natt er 

vd Yost Ww ' t balance of th - 
: s In or tion for the HORNS. 
chan ' Rn water J repeat Short-ho very ent sias 
Vietories lowa, Nebraska and bout tl Fi ( their The 
fair iw wa d the purpl young classes ‘e especially strong, tl 
ne cows made 1 wondert ( being som wher the t 
three top Ww be g exceptic il down to twelft} W 
Sa t t ind § « impior t of exce \ The 
showed in wonderful form ind took the show s t > ru t 
blue Th female classes were strong aged is class was 
thruout a wonderfully miforn lot of betw net types ’ 
heifers being show? The grand champion Dak t is a y 
Hereford female was uncovered in the upsta in imposing f 
class for j 1 The } and a wealth of « itution He w 
Belle Woodfor given the blue over wards’ Pride 
the same typ Oakdale, a white bull that is very block 
skirmish en r low set and deep Both the bulls | 
premier honors = winner is an ex been grand champions at various state 
ceptic Ny deep heifer of pleasing con fairs this fall, and the ringside was even 
formation and breed characte The cov divided between them. One of the great 
eted VPereda trophy for the three best bull classes of the show appeared when 
bulls was won for the second time by _O the senior calves were called, Eighteen 
Harris & Sons, showing I eater Jr great calves were in the ring, and the 
Repeater 129th and Repeater th. Tay winner was made the grand champion of 
lor won t! rophy for the best ten head the breed. McDermott’s Marshall Joffre 

m t is a smooth calf of splendid growth, lots 

of substance and breed character. The 


ss € Andras, Manchester, 
out, Botna, lowa; C. R Allen Cattle Co., of Colorado Springs, 


Barber, Hereford, Texas; B. T. Bartlett, Forsythe’s junior and grand champion Short-horn cow. Colo., showed a calf that was placed fifth, 
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“CPHE us use of Goodyear Cord Pneumatic Truck Tires on my 

truck has saved me a great deal of time and money. They 
are an economy all around in general farm work and livestock 
hauling—especially over farm land and rough, slippery country 
roads.’’—Mr. W. H. Duley, Livestock Farmer, Starks, Maine 


6 dws photograph above was 
taken January 3rd, 1919, 
on the livestock farm of W. H. 
Duley, ten miles from Starks, 
Maine. 


At that time Mr. Duley told us 
that he had been hauling on 
Goodyear Cord Pneumatic 
Truck Tires during weather 
that had stopped local solid- 
tired trucks. 


The tractive Goodyear Cords 
had enabled his truck to over- 
come fierce road conditions 


THe GoopyEAR TirE & RuBBER ComMPANY 
Offices Throughout the World 

















and, in addition, to pull solid- 
tired trucks out of mire and up 
stiff grades. 


The easy-rolling Goodyear 
Cords had enabled his truck 
to average three and four trips 
to town per day, an amount of 
hauling which would have re- 
quired three teams. 


The cushioning Goodyear 
Cords had enabled his truck 
to deliver decidedly good mile- 
age on gasoline and oil and to 
remain in excellent mechanical 


order despite the bad going. 


On top of all this, the tough 
Goodyear Cords had outlasted 
neighbors’ solid tires which 
wore down rapidly due to spin- 
ning in the gravel on the steep 


hills. 


This latter performance par- 
ticularly reflects that long 
pioneering work with which 
Goodyear has developed Good- 
year Cord Pneumatic Truck 
Tires for very severe hauling 
duty. 
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{<ershaw’s grand champion Angus steer. 


but would have looked well nearer the 
toy It took a close comparison to decide 
between Marshall Joffre and Violet's Dale 
or the grand championship, but the calf 


on on account of his splendid growth for 
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V 
his age and nice quality The female 
show was superior to the bull show, par- 
ticularly in tl young class H. Rees & 
Sons won the senior championship on 
Hercules To , an outstanding winner of 
her class, but s for th 
grand honors by earling 
shown by Fors) ‘ id Su- 
preme Twenty-seven heifers answered 
the call in the junior yearling cl and 
made a great shov Edwards won the 
class on Miss of O@ ilk The ! x 
down past ten places Vv né d juals 
and would } e well up t top 
in most Anoka F 3; mad t 
strong §& it r eifer ca 
class, tf r I pia t toppy 
bunch of youn Joseph M 
Sons won the cl on a sweet heife Miss 
Cumb nd 2d, that was the gr i cham- 
pion fema it tl Nebraska Stat Fai 
Ww. st ritchard came to the f it Ww 
his young herd and won a good cla 
‘ ret of D Clarion, he pla 

re I t ‘ Sul cia 

St | Co sp 








trophy for tl best ten head was won by 
Anoka Farms with a uniform lot of young 


stuff 

Exhibitors—Allen Cattle Co., Colorado 
Springs, Colo Anoka Farms, Waukesha, 
Wis and Wheaton, Ill Bellows Bros 


Maryville, Mo.; Carpenter & Ross, Mans- 
field, Ohio; T. J. Dawe & Son, Troy, Kan.; 
K. F. Dietsch, Broken Bow, Neb \ 
Bros., Morrisville Mo.; F t. Edwards, 
Tiffin, Ohio; W F. Forsythe & Sons, 
Greenwood, Mo.; Harriman Bros Pilot 
Grove, Mo.; Wm. Herkelmann, Elwood, 
lowa:; H. H. Holmes, Topeka, Kan.; Eben 
E. Jones, Rockland, Wis.; Kansas State 
Agricultural College Manhattan, Kan 

Loveland Stock Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa; 
Fred C. Merry, Kansas City, Mo.; Joseph 
Milier & Sons, Granger, Mo.; L. M. Noff- 
singer & Son, Osborne, Kan Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Stillwater, Ok.; W. E. Pritochard, Avoca, 
Iowa: H. Rees & Son, Pilger, Neb.; John 
Regier, Whitewater, Kan.: C. A. Scholz 











Lancaster, Kan Tomson Bres Dover 
Kan.; F. L. Waller, Platte City, Mo 
Judges—Hon, A. C. Shallenberger, Al 


ma, Neb.; J. Chas. Yule, Carstairs, Al 
berta, 
AWARDS 

Aged bulls—First, Rees & Son, on Vio 
let's Dale; Edwards, on Pride of Oak 
dak 3 Salter, on fapton Corporal; 4, 
Forsythe & Sons, on Rosewood Radium; 
5, Noffsinger & Sons, on Pieasantdal 
Sultan; 6, Dietsch, on Village Victor 7, 
Jones, on Admirai Cumberland 

Two-year-old bulls—First Littla, on 
Lespedeza Collynie Loveland Stock 
Farm, on Cumberland Gift; 3, McDermott, 
on Cumberland Marshall 8th; 4, Miller & 
Sons, on Royal Archer 5, Noffsinger & 
Sons, on Fair Acres Choice 

Senior yearling bulls—First, McDermott 
on Cumberland Marshall l4th; 2, Tomson 
Bros., on Marshall's Crown }, Forsythe 
& Sons, on Choice Stamp; 4, Jgnes, on 
Hilisdale’s Duke 

Junior yearilng bulis—First Miller & 
Sons, on Pride of Albion; 2, Mwing Bros 

Barber & } 








on Royal Sultan ‘ 

Viliager’s Champion; 4, Rees & Son, on 
Victor Dal », Dietsch, on Scottish Lord 
6 Barber & Sons, on Vill Eemble 7 
Herkelmann, on Cyumbx i < 8 
“wing Bros., on Clipper’s Sulta 9 
Pritchard, on Brilliant Dal 10, Lov ind 


Stock Farm, on Cumberland Diamond 
enior bull calves—First, McDermott, on 
shall Joffre; 























3 Anoka Marquis 
4, Salter, on FE J , Al 
le Co., on Silver Star 6 and 7, 
Anoka Farms, on Champion Bandmastet 
and Columbia Champion; &, I I 
Sedate Dak 9, Tomson Bros on 
shall’s Stamp; 10, Barber & Son ‘ 
i Signet; 11, Tomson ) \ 
Aiderman; 12, Edwards rer Seal 
junior bull ¢ es—F y. « \u 
| s Lb m 
o Fa 3 
« ) 
aly 1 
‘ Od > \ ( 
«) ] 7 bk ws Ly 
8, M ‘ & Sx s 
nate; 6, Re & Son 
det 10, MeDert 
< 1, Edwar mn oO 
| l Pritel i. 4 N l 
\ged ws on ¢ 
1 i Marvel; 1 Woo 
| emary s, on Amy's 
i ess; 4 Sleepy P 
cess; § al 1 iko; 6, Harris 
< Orestr i 2d 
vo-yV First, Rees & Son 
Her ! ; 2, Miller & Sens, on 
{ nb Less 2d; 3, Bdwards, on Roan 


Mu ! te i. Dietsech, on Mary of Elm- 





hurst; Loveland Stock Farm, on Jennie 


of Gloster 


Senior yearling heifers—First, Forsythe 























& Sons, on Lady Supreme; 2, Pritchard, 
on Rosebud 5th; 3, Tomson Bros on 
Mayflower 8th; 4, Barber & Sons, on Vil- 
lage Viola; 5, Loveland Stock Fart on 
Good Music; 6, Rees & Sor 
idow Lady; 7, I ws I s 
Augu s 
36th; 9 é 
10, 
Ty rat 
on i 10, ) 
Bre ( Drear 
Dietsc! oo a <el- 
mann, ¢ nd Lady 
& r d \r r s 
oO Ar i r s Sen 6 
Pritchars c Rosel 1 ¢ 9 i 
( on Lady Fashio 
Ss yr v@s—Firs & 
Sor or mb } l j Q 
1 Far? Al s 
al s en { ‘ 
of Oakdal 10 I on 
Anoka Acorn nd Anol Tor 
son Bros., on Silver i , Mer on 
Mina vood; 7, Pritchard, « G 
aidine h; 8, Miller & Sons, on Cumber- 
land Lass; 11 and lL: Allen Cattle C on 
Divide Marion and Bountiful 5th 
Junior heifer calves—First i &€ 
Sons, or Lady Cumberland . Ea 
wards, on Cupper of Oakdale nd 7 
{ 8th 


Bellows Bros., on Juno ¢ 

and Columbia 25th; 4 and 
Bros., on Lady Marigold 10th and 
Rees & Son, on Dak ( 

Farms, on Anoka Stam.ord; 8 
Tj 1 
J 


mson 
August? 
15th; 5 
6, Anoka 
Pritchard, on Fairview 
Bros on silver Re 
Hillsdale Princess; 12 farber A Sons, on 
Village Violet 

Senior champion buli—Rees & Son, on 
Violet's Dale 

Junior and grand champion bull—Mc- 
Dermott, on Marshall Joffre. 

Senior champion female—Rees & Son 
on Hercules Topsy 


rladness; 








v, Ewing 


ones on 





Wo 
x aS 
Ph 





Oklahoma State College’s grand champion Shorthorn steer. 





Ses 


Junior and grand champion femake 
Forsythe Sons, on Lady Supreme 








Aged he t. Rees; 2, Edwards 
Miller & Sons; 4, Loveland Stock Farm; 9, 
Forsythe & Sons Young ~First, 

} 2. Miller & Sons Anoka 
; Sar Ta; 
rie rds 
is; 3, Pritch 


6, Tomson 


Edwards; 








ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


t three exhibitors 





ected of this bi 
of splendid quality 








s ‘ Plow? 
be K , such 
i s sons sho 4 
char on His only 
t 1s l I d ring the St t or \ 
lowa 5S Fair Altho the si 
n considerable weight fron m, 
shows i great shape, and is well 
worthy of the honor The three herds rep- 
resented were the L. R. Kershaw herd, of 
Mus! «, OK the herd shown by G. C 
Parsons, of Rutherford, Alabama, and 





that of G. C. Mor 
ors were quite 


tz, of Triplett, Mo. Hon- 


evenly divided between 





them, ng 

pion bi 1 
pion cow ig s 
G ( some good cattle 
The gra cow, Queen Milly of 
Sun Da 





7 ; a wonderful specimen 
of the Angus female 


Judge 4. A. 





Armstrong, Aledo, Ill. 
AWARDS 
Aged bulls—First, Kershaw, on Plow- 
man; 2, Parsons, on Ames Plantation Ito. 
Two-year-c'd bulls—First, Kershaw, on 
3en Hur 2d of Lon> Dell; Parsons, on 
“Intian 





9 





CaS 




















First Prize Short-horn steer herd shown by Kansas State College. 





Kansas Agricultural College’s grand champion Hereford steer. 


enior yearling bull 


Epistle. 
Junior yearling bul First, Parsons 
on Berthold; 2, Kershaw, on Black In- 


s—First Parsons 





verne 


bull calves—First, Parsons, on 


ae 2, Kershaw, on Muskogee 








bull calves—First Parsons, ou 

<ershaw, on Bilenver 

ged cows—First. Parsons, on Queen 
of Sun Dance 2, Kershaw, on 














Twin Bur Pride 5th 
Two-year-old heifers—First, 

Eritus 5th; 2 and 3, Kershaw, 

£ skogee Ida; 





heifers—First, Parsons 





Kershaw, on Mus- 





rca s—First, Kershaw, « 
skoges tth; 2, Moritz 
Parsons, on Black- 
Senior and grand champion bull—Ker- 


1 


Plowman. 
r champion bull—Parsons, on Post- 


Senior and grand champion female— 
Parsons, on Queen Milly of Sun Dance 3d. 

Junior champion female—Kershaw, on 
Pride of Muskogee 3d. 

Aged herds—First, Parsons; 2, Kershaw 
Young herds—First, Kershaw. Calf herds 
—First and 2, Kershaw. Gt of sire—First, 
Parsons; 2, Kershaw. Produce of dam— 
First and 3, Kershaw; 2, Parsons, 








THE FAT STOCK SHOW. 

The Fat Stock Show was fully up to 
expectations and provided some real en- 
tertainment. The colleges provided most 
of the winners and some of them will 
make some real competition at the Int 
national The carload lot show in é 
Herefords was very successful, the car- 
load lot championship being won by F. M 
Mitchell, of Marfa, Texas. In the Here- 
ford division, the power of a good sire 
to produce the right kind of calves was 
well demonstrated by the excellent show- 
ing made by the grade steers shown by 
M. Armentrout The grand champion 
Hereford steer is well fitted and deep 
fleshed, carrying a wealth of a nice qual- 
ity of covering. The steers that won in 
the Short-horn and Angus divisions w 
splendid examples of the feeder’s art, and 
if carried on to the International will give 
zood accounts of themselves 





FAT HEREFORDS. 

Exhibitors—J. W. Van Natta, Lafay 
Ind.; Oklahoma Agricultural and Mec! 
ical Colle . Stillwater, Ok.; Ka 
State Agricultural College, Manhatt 
Kan.; E. M. Cassady & Sons, Whit 
lowa; M. Armentrout, Botna, lowa; J. 0. 
Canary, Denver, Colo.; E KB. Mack & 
Son, Thomasville, Ka.; Col. E. H. Taylor, 
Jr., Versailles, Ky.; W. N. V 1 
Denver, Colo.; EK. S. Moser, Olathe, K 
Railley, Versailles, Ky 4 
Yost, Kansas City, Mo.; Jesse Engle & 
Sons, Sheridan, Mo 

Judges ‘ank Van 


wees” 





Natta, Lafay: , 
lowa, and Cai 





Ind.; Cy Norw 
Kinzer, Kansas City, Mo 
AWARDS. 
Senior yearlings— First, Kansas Coll 





‘assady & Sons 1 
Oklahoma Col- 
Warren T 




















nior calves—First and 2, Arment 
on Junior's Lad (5 de) d Modest I 

Moser, on Beau Blane Visage 2 

, on Maple |} s sTth > al . 
Engle & Sons, on Hermosa Blanchar i 
and Hermosa I! i ird 2d; 6 and 
Oklahoma College, on Beau Franklin } 
and Texico (grade); 7, Blayney, on St ; 


8. Kansas College, on Hampton Dare 
Grand champion, any age—Kansas Coi- 
lege, on Fancy Rupert. 
Steer hérds—First, Armentrout; 2, Cas- 
sady & Sons; 3, Kansas College; 4 anc % 
Oklahoma College. 
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Noy. 28, 1815 
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McDermott’s junior and grand champian Short-horn bull. 


FAT ANGUS. 
Judge—A. A. Armstrong, Aledo, II. 
AWARDS. 


Senior yearlings—First, Kershaw, on 
Muskogee Boy 2d; 2, Oklahoma College, on 
General Bliss; Moritz, on Missouri 


White Sox; 4, Kansas College, on Black 
Lad. 

Junior yearlings—First, Oklahoma Col- 
lege, on Oklahoma Heatherstone; 2 and 
3, Kansas College, on Black Aristocrat 
and Eric Quo Vadis; 4, Parsons, on Dr. 
Harrison. 

Senior calves—First, Mary Porteous, on 
Bobbie Maxton; 2, Kansas College, on 
Pride’s Eric. 


Junior calves—First, Oklahoma College, 
on Heatherstone’s Choice. 

Grand champion, pure-bred or grade 
any age—Kershaw, on Muskogee Boy 2d. 

Best ten head owned by exhibitor— 
Kansas City Stock Yard Co.’s trophy— 
Parsons. 


FAT SHORT-HORNS. 

Judges—J. Chas. Yule, Carstairs, Alta.; 
Hon. A. C. Shallenberger, Alma, Neb. 

AWARDS. 

Senior yearlings—First, Kansas College, 
on Emissary; 2, Oklahoma College, on 
Rega. 

Junior yearlings—First and 4, Oklahoma 
College, on White Sox and Security; 2 and 


FARMER 











Kershaw’s senior and grand champion Angus bull. 


Kansas College, on Matchless Type 
and Envious Dale. 

Senior calves—First, Oklahoma College, 
on White Hope; 2 and 3, Kansas College, 
on Mina Dale and Lavender Dale 

Junior calves—First,. Oklahoma College, 
on Roan Model; 2, Barber & Sons, on 
Orphan Dale; 3, Ewing Bros., on Ewing- 


acres Model. 
Grand champion—Oklahoma College, on 
White Sox 
Herds—First, Kar 
homa College. 


isas College; 2, Okla- 
CARLOAD LOTS. 


Exhibitors—W  ¥ Jones Cattle Co... 
Marfa, Texas; W B. Mitchell, Marfa, 





Texas; Capt. J. B. Gillett, Marfa, Texas; 
Mitchell & Pruett, Marfa, Texas; F. M. 
Mitchell, Marfa, Texas; A. S. Gage, Mara- 
thon, Texas; W. W. Turney, El Paso and 
Alpine, Texas; D. O. Medley, Marfa, Tex- 
as; L. J. Smith, Pleasant Hill, Mo.; C. L. 
Browning, Laredo, Mo.; John Poole, Man- 
hattan, Kan.; W J. Tod, Maple Hill, 


Kan.; John Fowler, Folgsom, N. M.; Hill 
& Barnard, Hereford, Texas 
Judge—Lynn Van Natta, Amarillo, Tex. 


AWARDS. 
Yearlings—First, Tod; 2, Hill & Bar- 
nard; 3, Jones; 4, Poole 
Calves—First, W. B. Mitchell; 2, Med- 
ley; 3, Jones; 4, F. M. Mitchell 


Grand champion carload—F. M. Mitch- 
€ . 


THE FARM LOAN BANK 


The federal land banks may make 
loans for the following purposes, and 


no others: 

1. To provide for the purchase of 
land for agricultural uses. 

To provide for the purchase of 
equipment, fertilizers and live stock. 

3. To provide buildings and for the 
improvement of farm lands. 

4. To liquidate indebtedness of the 
owner of the land mortgaged. 

It will be seen from the above that 
one of the proper objects for which the 
federal farm loan system was estab- 
lished is to provide buildings and for 
the improvement of farm lands. There 
can be no question about the necessity 
for adequate buildings and improve- 
ments. The successful operation of a 
farm is dependent to a large extent 
upon the completeness of its equip- 
ment. By providing proper housing for 
farm animals, by providing granaries 
and silos to take care of the products 
of the farm, it can be made to return 
greater net earnings, and thereby in- 
crease its value and increase the abil- 
ity of the farmer to pay his mortgage. 

What the federal reserve system did 
for short-time commercial credits, the 
federal land bank system is fast doing 
for the farmer, thru long-time agricul- 
tural credits. Other industries, min- 
ing, rubber, street railways and other 
public utilities, have long been highly 
organized, and have been able to fin- 
ance their long-time needs thru bond 
issues. Farming, from its very nature, 
is individualistic and not hitherto cap- 
able of being highly organized finan- 
cially. Instead of being able to borrow 
money on a long-term bond, as have 
other industries, each individual farm- 
er has been obliged to finance himself 
as best he could on his individual mort- 
gage. 

In order to buy a farm heretofore, a 
farmer must have 60 per cent of the 
purchase price in cash, and would only 
be able to borrow the remaining 40 per 
cent by giving a mortgage on the land, 
due in five years. He would know, 
when he gave the mortgage, that he 
could not pay it at maturity from the 
earnings of the farm. But he had no 
other recourse. His individual trans- 
action was a small affair in the great 
money market of the United States, 
and, altho his first mortgage furnished 
Security of the highest class, his trans- 
action was altogether too small to at- 
tract investors willing to purchase 
high-class, long-time securities at a 
low rate of interest. 

Congress, rather tardily, saw the 
need of the farmer in this respect, and 


By D. P. HOGAN 


President of the Federal Land Bank of Omaha, 


has furnished in the federal farm loan 
system an excellent method by which 
the farmers of the United States can 
readily and quickly sell their mort- 
gages in the best money market in the 
world. 

The method is simple, and admir- 
ably serves both the farmer who needs 
long-time credit on his land, and the 
investor who needs a safe place for his 
funds, at a fair rate of interest. The 
federal farm loan system, thru its ap- 
praisers and the officials and employes 
of the land banks, sees that each loan 
made to a farmer is a first mortgage 
on land with a good title, and for not 
more than half the value of the farm. 
It holds these mortgages in the hands 
of a trustee, called a registrar, and 
authorizes the issuance of bonds of an 
equal amount against the mortgages. 
Bonds are issued in amounts of $25, 
$50, $100, $500 and $1,000, and each 
bond contains the certificates of the 
federal farm loan commissioner, who 
is an official of the treasury depart- 
ment of the United States, that the 
bond is issued under authority of act 
of congress, that it is regular and legal 
in all respects, and that it is non-tax- 
able by federal, state, county or mu- 
nicipal authorities. 

The bond further recites that it is 
issued against collateral security of 
United States government bonds or en- 
dorsed first mortgages on farm lands, 
in an amount at least equal to the 
bond so issued, and that all of the 
twelve federal land banks are liable 
for the full payment of each bond. 

It can readily be seen that such a 
bond is very attractive to investors, as 
it furnishes every element of desir- 
ability from the investor’s standpoint. 
It has indeed attracted immediate at- 
tention, and its reputation is now firm- 
ly established in the markets. Bonds 
at a low rate of interest are now taken 
as quickly as issued, and their sales in 
the New York market are quoted daily 
in the newspapers at a substantial 
premium. 

The sale of these bonds furnishes a 
constant and abundant supply of the 
cheapest funds available from any 
source for farm loan purposes. The 
farmer is at last enabled to compete 
on an equal footing with other indus- 
tries in the money markets of the 
world. There is no security except 
United States government bonds that 
equal carefully selected first mortgages 


on productive farm lands operated by 
the owners. The land is the source of 
all wealth, and so long as men inhabit 
the earth the land will retain its value. 

The system has proved to be a won- 
derful success. Farmers thruout the 
country are quick to see its benefits, 
and loans have been closed by the fea- 
eral land bank of Omaha amounting 
to over fifteen million dollars, in about 
fourteen months. The Omaha bank is 
already on a paying basis, and is earn- 
ing a good annual dividend for its bor- 
rowing stockholders, besides laying 
aside a surplus fund. The federal 
land bank of Omaha has already dem- 
onstrated that it can handle the busi- 
ness profitably with a margin of one- 
half of one per cent between the rate 
of interest paid on its bonds and the 
rate charged to borrowers. As the 
volume of business increases, it will 
undoubtedly be able to handle the busi- 
ness on a margin of one-fourth of one 
per cent and even less. Federal farm 
loan bonds are now selling at 4% per 
cent. In normal times these bonds will 
sell as low as 4 per cent or lower, and 
loans will be made to farmers at 4% 
per cent. 

Loans are made on the amortization 
plan. For instance, on a thirty-six- 
year amortized loan, bearing 5 per cent 
interest, the borrower pays 6 per cent 
of the face of the loan annually, and 
by doing so for thirty-six years, his 
loan will have been paid in full. This 
enables the borrower to pay his loan 
gradually from the earnings of his 
farm, and relieves him of the cost of 
renewing his loan every five years. 
Each loan provides for liberal options 
of payment. Hence the borrower has 
the privilege of obtaining a new loan 
if the prevailing interest rate becomes 
lower, but still has the benefit of the 
long-time amortization plan if he needs 
the time. 

The federal land banks are not real- 
ly profit-seeking institutions. They 
are pre-eminently farmers’ banks. The 
government furnishes the initial capi- 
tal and provides the machinery for car- 
rying on the business. Within a few 
years the borrowing stockholders will 
share in the election of directors and 
officers of the banks. Loans are made 
only to actual farmers operating the 
land, so the full benefits of the act are 
available only to actual farmers. All 
earnings aside from a small percentage 
set aside for surplus, are distributed 


to borrowers in proportion to the 
amount of their losses, each borrower 
becoming the owner of five per cent 
of his loan in stock of the land bank 
thru his local organization, as a condi- 
tion attached to his loan. The value 
of this stock is returned to the borrow- 
er at par when his loan is fully paid, or 
he may use it as part of his final pay- 
ment. 

The loans of the Omaha land bank 
are well distributed among the four 
states in its jurisdiction, lowa standing 
first in the amount of loans made, with 
Nebraska, South Dakota and Wyoming 
following in order. 

In order to furnish the best of serv- 
ice, and also because it is considered 
desirable to follow prevailing practice 
as much as possible, local bankers 
have availed themselves of the invita- 
tion of the Omaha land bank to or- 
ganize farm loan associations and act 
as secretary-treasurer of their local 
organization in many parts of the ter- 
ritory. This arrangement has proven 
very satisfactory to the borrowers, and 
bankers have found it very advanta- 
geous to them, as they not only earn 
a fair fee for handling the business, 
but also form a desirable connection 
with the greatest of farm loan institu- 
tions, and are thereby able to render 
a great service to the farmers of their 
respective localities. 

The federal land bank of Omaha is 
now thoroly organized to handle all 
business promptly and efficiently. It 
always has money on hand with which 
to close loans. Its own corps of at- 
torneys examine land titles. Business 
is handled without any unnecessary 
red tape, and loans are closed fully as 
promptly as they can be closed thru 
any other farm loan agency. 





Measuring Corn 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How many bushels of ear corn will 
a crib 8 feet high, 8 feet wide and 24 
feet long hold? How much does 2 
wagon box hold for each inch of depth 
when it is 3 feet wide and 10 feet 2 
inches long?” 

This year, 4,200 cubic inches, or 2.43 
cubic feet, seems to be a fair allow- 
ance for a bushel of ear corn. Our cor- 
respondent’s crib contains 1,536 cubie 
feet, or, on the basis of 2.43 cubic feet 
to the bushel, 632 bushels. Each inch 
of wagon depth of the dimensions 
stated contains 4,392 cubic inches, or 
about 1.05 bushels. Roughly, each inch 
of wagon depth contains a bushel of 
corn. 
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An Experience in Co-operation 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been very much interested 
in the discussions of the farmers’ 
coéperative movement in Wallaces’ 
Farmer, especially some of the sug- 
gestions you have offered to bring 
about a businesslike organization. All 
sections of the country, and nearly all 
farmers, have had sporadic experiences 


in coéperation, but none of the move- 
ments have been so well supported by 
the farmers as to continue the organ- 
izations long enough to demonstrate 
their real merits. 

It occurred to me that it might be 
interesting and perhaps instructive for 
farmers to exchange personal experi- 
ences along that line, thru the medium 
of a farm journal with large circula- 
tion. Therefore, if the editor of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer agrees with me, here 
goes my experience in the Blue Grass 
State, and with its wonderful product 
which has made the grand old common- 
wealth famous for its great horses and 
splendid cattle, or rather the seed of 
that greatest of grasses. 

As it is, perhaps, not so well known 
beyond the confines of Kentucky that 
the blue grass seed crop figures large- 
iy in farm revenues, it may be well to 
mention that fact. Also the fact that 
many of the big blue grass pastures are 
as carefully kept as urban parks and 
lawns, so the seed may be gathered 
free of weed seed as well as to render 
the pastures beautiful to the eyes of 
the owners and the beholders. The 
marketing conditions are as follows: 
There are only five seed cleaning con- 
cerns in the state, located within a 
radius of twenty miles, and which han- 
die the output of the state. It can be 
readily conjectured if there is any com- 
petition at the buying end or not. 

It occurred to the writer, in the 
early summer of 1908, that it might be 
possible to interest the growers in a 
coéperative selling movement, and by 
that means secure a fair price for the 
crop. Conditions seemed ideal for such 
a move. The cleaning plants had been 
paying the lowest possible price for 
farm-cured seed for several seasons, 
generally from 50 to 60 cents, leaving 
very little, if any, profit to the grower. 
The chief circumstance the writer 
counted upon for success was the 
knowledge that from 80 to 90 per cent 
of the seed was controlled by land 
owners financially able to hold their 
crop indefinitely. In furtherance of 
the proposed plan, he opened corre- 
spondence with friends in adjoining 
counties, and secured their whole- 
hearted approval and support. The or- 
ganization was soon completed, con- 
sisting of one representative from each 
county, and a strenuous campaign was 
started to pool the state’s blue grass 
crop. 

Like all such movements, it was not 
as well supported as it should have 
been, but after much labor about 80 
per cent of the crop was pooled, at an 
agreed sale price of $1 per bushel. 
There was not the slightest difficulty 
in disposing of the crop at the agreed 
price. 

Enters the age-old fly in the oint- 
ment: The dealers immediately pur- 
chased the seed held out of the pool at 
prices ranging from $1.10 to $1.25. The 
same consequences ensued: Next sea- 
son, while the organization was alive, 
the grower was in a trance, and re- 
fused to come in—the fellow outside 
had done better the previous year. The 
crop was finally marketed at the old 
price, 50 to 60 cents. 

No further attempt was made at co- 
operative selling until the summer just 
past. Quite a number of growers met 
in Winchester, in June, in an endeavor 
to get together on a selling proposi- 
tion. In spite of the fact that blue 
grass seed was in the strongest posi- 
tion it had held for years, and out of 
line with all other grass seed prices 
as well as a very short crop, and the 
two previous crops had been short, 
the growers were not able to get to- 
gether on a selling plan. 

Other experiments have been made 
in Kentucky, with practically the same 
results, the most noteworthy being 
the attempt to pool the tobacco crop. 
Some communities in other states have 
succeeded in a small way, which gives 
the thinking farmer encouragement to 
hope for a general awakening to the 
knowledge that an imperative condi- 
tion confronts him, a condition worthy 
of his best effort at solution. Opinion 
s€ems to be practically unanimous that 
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The 18-30—the largest 
AllisChalmers model. 


A four-plow tractor for large farms. 


Announcing the arrival 
of the complete line of 




















ALLI/-CHALMERS 
FARM TRACTOR/ 


HE Hawkeye Tractor & Implement 
Company, 205-207 West Ninth Street, 
Des Moines, has been appointed as dis- 
tributors of Allis-Chalmers Farm Tractors 
in the eastern three-quarters of Iowa. 


There will be an exhibit of Allis-Chalmers 
Farm Tractors at the Iowa Implement 
Dealers Association tractor show, Coli- 
seum, Des Moines, from Dec. 1 to Dec. 6. 


Tue 18-30 AlliseChalmers Farm Tractor; 
the price sensation of the year; surplus power 
and advanced mechanical advantages. A 
four-plow tractor for large farms. Driven by 
enclosed gears running in oil—three point- 
suspension — removable cylinder sleeves. 


Tue 6-12 “General Purpose” one-man 
tractor with 28” clearance for cultivating. 
Pulls one 16” or two 10” or 12” bottoms. 


the 6-12s joined by our Duplex Hitch in short 
time gives a four-wheel drive tractor that 
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Price $1,785, 


Allis-Chalmers plant. 











show. 


Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. 


Tractor Division 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Allis-Chalmers Farm Tractors are 
built complete, with the exception 
of magneto and carburetors, in the 
More than 
$3,000,000 have been spent in 4 years 
in experimental and development 
work. For 65 years Allis-Chalmers 
Mig. Co. has been one of the largest 
leading manufacturers of machinery 
in the country. Ask the distributor 
for further information—and be sure 
to see the Allis-Chaimers line either 
in the sales room or at the tractor 


U 
Operator rides on implement seat. Two of 
pulls three 14” bottoms, Price $795. | 





















{.0.b. Milwaukee 
The 6-12 Gen- 
eral Purpose —a 
cultivating tractor 
with 28-inch clear- 
ance under the lowest 
part. Can be used with 
any implement. 
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the “get-together movement” is the 
solution, but the problem is, how can 
that be accomplished, and how can the 
farmer be induced to “stay put”? 
M. 
Madison County, Kentucky. 





Plowing Under Corn Stalks 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I do not think that it is necessary 
to wait till spring to plow under corm 
stalks in a field that has been hogged 
down. For two years in succession, I 
plowed under an extra heavy growth 
of hogged-down stalks on the same 
field, without noticing any bad effects, 
and by spring the stalks were so well 
rotted that they did not bother in the 
cultivation of corn. I have also plowed 
under considerable corn stubble with 
good results. 

J. R. 

La Salle County, Illinois. 





“Hogging Down” and Fall 
Plowing 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I will say to the man who hogs down 
corn: Plow in the fall, by all means. 
Land that has been hogged is tramped 
and rooted by the hogs and will be 
very, very cloddy if plowed in the 
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spring, and corn stalks will interfere 
with cultivation. If plowed in the fall, 
the stalks are covered and the ground 
settles, and freezing will break up the 
clods and make a seed-bed like a gar- 
den if properly disced and harrowed 
before planting. Having had much ex- 
perience myself, I recommend the 
above plan to all farmers who have 
stalks to plow under. It makes a bet- 
ter seed bed, and you get rid of all 
trouble with stalks, absolutely. 
F. J. GESTEL. 
Delaware County, Iowa. 





Concrete Floors for Hog Houses 


A desirable floor for a hog house 
must be warm, dry, easily cleaned and 
permanent. However, my experience 
has been that there is no one material 
that possesses all of these qualities to 
the desired extent. A dirt floor is 
warm and dry, but is not easily 
cleaned, nor is it exactly permanent. 
Practically the same thing may be said 
of a board floor, excepting that it is 
more easily cleaned and kept in good 
shape, until it finally decays and be- 
comes useless. All of the masonry 
floors are easily cleaned and are per- 
manent, but are not so warm and dry 
as a dirt or a board floor. 

We manage to raise from 400 to 500 
head of hogs each year, and have 


raised them on all kinds of floors. At 
the present time we have a hog house 
40x100 feet, arranged with four rows 
of pens, all of which are 8 feet in 
depth. The two outside rows of pens 
are floored with clay blocks covered 
with cement, while the two inside rows 
are floored with solid concrete. I think 
that the blocks covered with cement 
are much preferable to the solid ce- 
ment; however, any masonry floor is 
too cold for best results with early 
spring pigs, unless there is some form 
of artificial heat. 

I believe that the best possible con- 
struction is cement over either drain 
tile or blocks thru which steam pipes 
are run to provide the necessary heat. 
This method of heating is much bet- 
ter, in my opinion, than placing the 
pipes along the walls, because it dries 
and warms the floor, and when we con- 
sider that the new-born pig is so close 
to the floor, it is easily seen that a 
warm, dry floor is much to be pre 
ferred to simply warming the air in the 
building, and this is all that is accom 
plished when the pipes are placed 
along the wall. 

Another point to consider in plan- 
ning a hog house is to make it as low 
as practicable. The more air space 
there is, the more heat is required to 
warm it, and the colder the build 


ing is. 
R. M. LOFSTEDT. 
Greene County, Iowa. 
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All En-ar-co 
Products Excel 


White Rose Gaso- 
line for greater power. 


National Light Oil 
for Tractor fuel. Also 
best for lamps, oil 
stoves and incubators. 


.En-ar-co Motor 


Grease for every 
lubrication point 
around the motor car 
or tractor. 


Black Beauty Axle 
Grease for wagons. 


Always look for the 
£n-ar-co trade-mark! 









This Trade-Mark Is 


Your Assurance of 


Greater Motor Oil 
Satisfaction 
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En-ar-co National Motor Oil 
The Scientific Lubricant 


"THE high quality of En-ar-co National Motor Oil never fluctuates. 
after year for every motor use, under every condition, it gives the same 
uniformly perfect results. 


We supply the best materials, the newest modern equipment, exact 
formulas, and most rigid tests. 


En-ar-co is scientifically refined, insuring a uniformly perfect oil. 


For All Types of Motors 


Tractors, automobiles, aeroplanes, trucks, gas engines and motor boats 
give better service and last longer when lubricated with En-ar-co National 


Motor Oil. 


It forms a soft, velvety cushion or film—strong and tenacious — that 
protects all moving parts. Thus is friction practically eliminated, and your 


Here is why: 


Year 








motor is able to render its greatest strength and power. y 
Insist upon En-ar-co National Motor Oil and other En-ar-co products. Ya 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. Ps : 
PA ‘ 

a ; 

y a 4 

National Refining Company ie 

1951 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio fo MAPRINGt 

Branches in 89 Cities a 1951 Rose Bide, & 


This Game Sent 
FREE 


A fascinating game in 
which autos compete in 
a cross country race 
will be sent to all auto, 
tractor, motor boat or 
engine owners. Grown 
folks as well as chil- 
dren will be delighted 
with it. Just the thing 
for Fall and Winter 
evenings. Write for it 
NOW. It’s FREE. 


@ Cleveland, Ohio 8 












a Send me your En- 
ar-co Auto Game 
C @ free. Enclosed find 
= two-cent stamp to 
Kaw f i @ partially cover postage 
/ 7 if and packing. 


if fh) Also give nearest ship- 
H Py @ ping point and quote 
; @ prices on the items I have 
} 1) v4 marked. 
® I use...... gals. Gasoline per year 
I use...... gals. Motor Oil per year 
E- I use...... gals. Kerosene per year 


My Name is 





oe 8 Re eee ‘ 


COUR ........cccecccscoreoesee 


EL Rc ee navccgnseoenscosoessoeds 
(Make of Automobile or Tractor) 
(Be sure to give make of auto or tractor or 
Same will not be sent) 


Automobile, am at present using. 
Motor Oil, I will be in the market for more ofl again 




















about and you may quote me on..... 4 
tenn gallons En-ar-co Nationa! Motor Oil. 
STII TTT 
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Leadership 
| Through 
Service 


generation ago leadership in 

any industry was interpre- 
ted to mean the ruthless use of 
power. 


Today it is recognized that leadership in 
industry is attained and maintained only 
when, through efficiency, an organiza: 
tion is able to render superior service. 


A generation ago competition meant 
getting the business without regard for 
its effect on the industry. 


Today competition means friendly rival- 
ry in supplying the world with superior 
products at a minimum cost, and getting 
the business through superior service. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
enjoys a leading position in the petrol- 
eum industry, and is maintaining this 
leadership because it recognizes that this 
position can be measured only in terms 
of usefulness and service. 


It is the ambition of those responsible 
for the activities of the Company to 
strengthen this leadership. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
believes that an organization can live 
and prosper only when it puts ideals of 
service above ideals of profit, which is 
exactly what the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) is doing. The profits earned 
are but a measure of the service rendered. 


Thus does the Board of Directors of the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) inter- 
pret its obligation to the public and to 
the 4649 stockholders, not one of whom 
owns as much as 10 per cent of the 
total stock. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 


910 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 


1878 














FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickersop’- expert knowledge. He will gladly 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-centstamp should accompany all inquiries. 








Location ol Bath-Room 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We have a small house almost new 
in which we wish to install a bath- 
room, running water and sewer. The 
water is to be supplied from a cistern 
not yet located. From the enclosed 
sketch, where would be the best place 
to locate the batn-room, water pres- 
sure tank and cistern? The ground 
about the house is level, but by drain- 
ing northwest we can get any desired 
fall in from 100 to 250 feet in clay soil. 
Is there any way by which the cellar 
can be successfully drained thru the 
sewer?” 

The bath-room should be the most 
easily warmed room in the house, and 
should therefore be on the south side, 


preferably between two other rooms. | 


It should be close enough to the fur- 
nace that it can be easily heated. With 
a good, tight basement, not much at- 
tention need be paid to the location of 
water and waste pipes. With the bath- 
room on the second floor, as is usually 
the case, the water and waste pipes 
should preferably come down in the 
center of the house near the chimney, 
to do away with the danger of freezing. 

The water pressure tank should be 
located in the basement, to prevent 
freezing, and to allow of giving it what- 
ever attention is needed. In some cases 
where space is limited, the tank is ex- 
tended thru the basement wall out into 
the ground, only a foot or so of the 
head projecting into the basement. 
Plenty of dirt over it will prevent any 
freezing. The cistern may be put wher- 
ever most convenient, provided it is 
made perfectly tight and the opening 
is high enough that no surface water 
can run in. 

By putting a trap in the cellar drain 
where it leaves the basement, we pre- 
sume our correspondent might connect 
the cellar drain to the sewer discharge 
—but it would be no cheaper, and 
would be a most unwise thing to do. 
In the first place ,it would mean put- 
ting the sewer tile deeper than they 
should be for the best operation of a 
septic tank, which we presume our 
correspondent is figuring on putting 
in, since a cesspool soon becomes an 
aggravation and a nuisance. Also he 
would not want all this surface water 
running thru the sewage system. A 
good many people make the mistake 
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starting the power, as it is hardly prac- 
ticable trying to control even a wind- 
mill at a distance. 

In addition to the 100 feet of head, 
it will be necessary to pump against 
very heavy friction in the half-mile of 
pipe. Assuming that it will be desired 
to pump about five gallons per minute, 
the friction head on half a mile of one- 
inch pipe would be 88 feet, total 188 
feet head; with 14-inch pipe, the fric- 
tion head would be 23 feet, total 123 
feet; with 14-inch pipe, friction 11 
feet, total 111 feet. Half a mile of 1\%- 
inch galvanized iron pipe would cost, 
hauled, threaded and laid below frost 
some place around $800, depending om 
what labor costs; while the same 
amount of 1%-inch galvanized would 
cost you around $1,000. 

If such a proposition is undertaken, 
a 12-foot windmill would probably han- 
die most of the pumping, except on 
days when the wind was quite light. 
It would be necessary to have a gaso- 
line engine on hand, however, to take 
care of the work on still days, so it is 
doubtful whether it would pay to have 
the windmill unless a rope or wire con- 
trol could be contrived for throwing it 
in and out of gear. It will be neces- 
sary to use a comparatively small 
pump, say a 2%x10-inch cylinder, as 
there will not be the power to force 
water very fast against the heavy head 
and friction. Our advice, however, 
would be to dig or bore a new well. 





Amount and Value of Hay 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“TI have a barn 28x30, with 12-foot 
posts to the hip roof. How many tons 
of hay will it hold? The hay was cut 
July 5th to 20th, without any rain. It 
is timothy and red-top, with a little 
clover and some June grass. What 
should such hay be worth per ton?” 

It is rather hard to answer this ques- 
tion very definitely, as the amount of 
hay in the mow will depend not only 
on the cubic capacity, but on how thor- 


| oly it was mowed and tramped in. 


of assuming that the only purpose of | 
| correspondent’s hay is rather light, and 


the cellar drain is to take out what 
water seeps into the cellar thru the 
walls and floors, but this is a mistake. 


Its purpose is to keep out the water | 


and to keep the walls and floor dry. 
To do this, a tile should be laid all 
around the foundation near the bot- 
tom, one or two strings laid under the 
cellar floor, and all these connected 
up to the cellar drain. The down 
spouting of the house and the overflow 
from the cistern should also be con- 
nected to this system of tiling. 


Difficult Water Supply Problem 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“T have a well from which I wish to 
pipe the water about one-half mile toa 
storage tank at my residence. This 
tank is an old ice house 13x13x13 feet, 
cemented on the inside. From the tank 
the water will be piped in several di- 
rections Besides being so far away, 
the well is about 100 feet lower than 
the storage tank Kindly advise me 
how to proceed. Should the pump be 
placed at the tank or at the well? 
What size cylinder should be used? 
What size pipe should be laid between 
well and tank? Could a windmill be 
used as power? If so, what size wheel 
would be required?” 

it appears to us that our correspond 





ent is undertaking a prety hard propo- | 


sition, in trying to pump water half | 


a mile and 100 feet uphill Unless a 
well is a very hard thing to get in his 
locality, it will be much cheaper, both 
in first cost and in operation and up- 
keep, to make a new well near the 
tank 

There is no possible way whereby 
he can have the pump at the tank, and 
the pump must be operated down at 
the well, which will make a lot of 
trouble going back and forth to see to 





Our corespondent does not make plain 
whether the barn is 12 feet from the 
ground to the plate or 12 feet from 
the hay-mow to the plate. Assuming 
that the roof is cerrectly built, with a 
height equal to one-half the width, the 
first supposition would give 9,900 cubic 
feet capacity possible to fill. As ow 


when measured must be considered a 
having had no time to settle, probably 
650 cubic feet per ton should be al 
lowed. This would make his barn hold 
about fifteen tons. If the plates are 12 
feet above the hay-mow, then the tota 
capacity will be about 16,620 cubic feet 
which should hold about twenty-s 

tons. 


Lightning Protection for the 
Corn Crib 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“IT have a new double corn crib and 
granary over a driveway, 36x27 feet 
and 18 feet to the square. On eac! 
side of the main building I have sheds 
20x36 feet, with concrete floors to feed 
on. The top of my crib which receives 
the elevator is about 40 feet from th 
ground. I é¢xpect to put spouting on 
the main building and also on tl! 
eaves of the lean-to sheds. The shed 
roof starts about four feet below th 
eaves of the main building I a 
have a reinforced block silo about 
feet from the crib cupola and abo 
the same height \ steel windmi 
tower is about 40 feet high and 40 feet 
distant from the crib on the other sidé 
Now I would like suggestions as to th: 
use of lightning rods on these stru 
tures. Since copper cable will cost m 
26 cents per foot, and $2.50 each fi 
points and vane, would I have snifi 
cient protection to use ordinary ga! 
vanized smooth wire and connect 
with my spouting, having on top of th 
building the same points that are usec 
with copper cables? Should my light 
ning rods be connected with the metal 
work of my elevator?” 

We do not believe that the plan our 
correspondent suggests, of using gal 
vanized wire, would be a wise propo 
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THE BEST LINIMENT 


OR PAIN KILLER FOR THE HUMAN BODY 


Gombault’s 


Caustic Balsam 


IT HAS NO EQUAL 
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For cnaheniien ae Perteotly Safe 
1 gaa Tae :7 all Old and 
res 
the Wounds, Feloce Reliable Remedy} 
Exterior a oe for 
ra 
Human Svctcs: | | Sore Throat 
CAUSTIC BALSAM has 
Body ° “5 Fly Chest Cold 
Backache 
We would say to all 
who buy it that it sil Neuralgia 
=e contain . poe Sprains 
of poisonous substance . 
and therefore no harm Strains 
can result frem its ex- Lumbago 
ternal use. Persistent, 
Savane) one — cure Diphtheria 
many or chronic 
ailments and it can be Sore Lungs 
used on any case that Rheumatism 
epee - a and 
application 
perfect safety. all Stiff Joints 




















SAenUen TUe @. MO sanenicoe 
REMOTS Tae SORENESS.-STRENETHENS MUSCLES 


Cornhill, Tex.—‘‘One bottle Caustic Balsam did 
my rheumatism more good than $120.00 paid in 
doctor's bills.” OTTO A. BEYER. 

Price 81.60 per See Sold by druggists, or sent 
by us express pr rite for Booklet R. 


The LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, 0. 



















Feed Air Detensically 


to your Manifold 


The leaner the mixture, the less gas you 
burn. The Kdison Ecometer on your 
Ford, automatically admits air direct to 
the manifold according to the speed of 
the eugine, thus reducing gas consump- 
tion, increasing power, giving quicker 
““pick-up,’’ and leaving the cylinders 
freer from om ~~ It also makes start- 
ing easier. 


EDISON ECOMETER 


Invented 9d Thomas A. Edison, Jr. 
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Attaahe Sto Ford mar 






is guaranteed to 
Thousands in 
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’ by maint 
END ONEY. Write t -Try the Ex 
Ecometer ten days. If satisfied. remit $7. 


E. J. POYER SALES CO. 
Box 234, Montclair, N. J. 


Agents Wanted Write for Proposition 

















WITH A CLOVER LEAF 


= Burns Kerosene 
Exactly right. Take this 
heater home, try it. 1f not 
as we claim, return and 
it costs you nothing. The 
heater made. 


, no smoke, no 
radiati 


some heaters 
Always under positive 
control an ires but 
little attention any 7 time, 
Runs 20 hours on one gallon. 
_Write for FREE trial cage» send- 
your dealer. A 





| ALBERT MILLER & C0. 


192 WN. Clark St, Room 180, Chicago, Ill. 












right now, but the men are not ZA Pa 
available. Le 














sition. To put up first-class ane 
ment on the crib will cost less than 
$50, and this should be good for that 
many years, making the cost not more 
than four or five dollars per year, and 
surely our correspondent can afford 
that much to secure almost absolute 
lightning protection on the several 
thousands dollars he will have invested 
in the crib, elevator and the crops of 
wheat, oats and corn. Besides, his pro- 
posed plan will give trouble where the 
points fasten onto the wire and where 
the wire goes into the ground, and it 
will have to be overhauled every three 
or four years, and will cost more than 
the good installation after fifteen or 
twenty years, if time and labor are 
counted in. 

Put a point on top of the cupola 
and one at each end of the peak, run 
the cable along the peak and down at 
opposite corners along the roof. Each 
spouting should be fastened firmly to 
the cable, and the top iron of the ele- 
vator should also be connected up to 
the cable along the roof. Do not put 
vanes or balls on the points, as they 
do no good and simply give more sur- 
face for the wind to catch. The wind- 
mill needs no rods, but there should be 
a point and rod on the silo, as there 
have been cases where a lightning dis- 
charge followed down the reinforcing 
at the doors, fusing off every horizon- 
tal reinforcement. 





Concrete Feeding Floors 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T am thinking of building a feeding 
floor 24x60, and would like information 
as to thickness, slope and reinforce- 
ment. Would it be better to cut it into 
blocks, and should there be a wall 
around the outside?” 

Our correspondent is certainly mak- 
ing a very wise move in putting down 
a feeding floor, as its cost will easily 
be gained in one or two seasons in the 
saving in feed, labor and manure that 
otherwise would be wasted, to say 
nothing of the satisfaction in improved 
looks and keeping out of the mud. 

The floor should slope about four 
inches per rod toward the side where 
it is desired to collect the cobs and 
manure, and should be about five inch- 
es thick, of a mixture of one sack of 
cement, two cubic feet of clean sand 
and four cubic feet of clean gravel or 
broken stone. The outside part should 
be put down about eighteen inches, to 
prevent the hogs from rooting under 
the edges. The dirt should be exca- 
vated down about ten or twelve inches 
and then filled in with six or eight 
inches of cinders or gravel well 
tamped down, to be sure that no water 
can gather underneath to freeze and 
heave. No reinforcement is usually 
necessary, but the floor is usually 
marked off in squares from four to six 
feet each way. 





Charge for Drill and Limestone 
Spreader 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What do you consider a fair price 
per acre for the use of a grain drill? 
Also the proper price per ton for the 
use of a limestone spreader?” 


As our correspondent does not speci- 
fy the size nor type of grain drill, we 
can give only very general figures as 
to cost. According to Bulletin 338, 
“Machinery Costs of Farm Operations 
in Western New York,” published by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., the average 
cost per acre of a grain drill on farms 
from 76 acres up is 9 cents. As this is 
based on an average life of 16.4 years, 
these figures are evidently too low for 
western conditions, where machinery 
is not so well cared for. Also these 
figures were taken several years ago, 
when machinery prices were low. 

Bulletin 179, of the University of 
Minnesota, at St. Paul, “Cost of Pro- 
ducing Minnesota Field Crops, 1913- 
1917,” gives the average cost per acre 
of a grain drill alone as 15.5 cents. 
Since machinery prices have just 
about doubled since this estimate was 
worked out, a fair price now is about 
30 cents per acre. 

No figures are available for the cost 
of using a limestone spreader, as this 
is a comparatively recent . machine. 
The work is very severe, however, and 
the life of the limestone spreader is 
very short, probably not over five 
years. Repairs also are heavy, due to 
breakage caused by lumps and caking 
and to rapid cutting out of bearings. 
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FARMER 


Why the Appleton 
shells cleaner and faster 
on much less power! 


The hand-like sureness of the adjustable coiled spring rag iron feed 
insures high speed, positive shelling. Every ear, regardless of size, 
goes into the shelling parts with just the right pressure. No nubbins 
get through, the springs will not break, the ciid/ed iron shelling surfaces 
make clean ‘shelling. Every ear yoes in end-on—there is no clogging. 





(a) Adjustable coil spring rag 
irons handle every ear right 
—big or small, wet or dry. 


(®) The bevel runners of 
chilled iron insure positive 
shelling action and long wear, 





The simplicity of the Appleton, and the 
well-balanced parts make it easy to operate 
and assure freedom from breakage. All 
shelling surfaces are of chilled irom, the 
frames are of oak. For a sheller that lasts 
against hard usage and time, you can ask 
no more than the Appleton gives. Made 
in all sizes. 


This is the sort of 
letter Appleton 
owners write to us: 


“I have been operating your Appleton 
New Hero (4-hole) Sheller for three Falls, 
and in all thattime the sheller has never 
been delayed more than a total of two 
hours. There are no other machines 
around here that get as much work as we 
do with our New Hero, and while we have 
cylinder shellers to set along side of, we 
do not care for that, for we can put them 
in the shade within a little while. Our 
sheller does good work all around, and 
our customers are more than pleased with 
the work. I run this sheller with an 8h.p. 
gasoline engine, and itis very easy indeed 
to shell 250 bushels per hour. 

C. J. BRANDT, Sherburn, Minn." 


PPLETON 
Sheller 








Write today for our interesting sheller booklet. 


Appleton Manufacturing Co. 


1032 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. 


Minneapolis Omaha 


Columbus 





Transfer Stock, Sioux Falls 
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Buy your engines 


as you hire men—because of what they can do 


WO engines, like two men, may seem about alike, yet one may 
be worth ten of the other. But if the engine doesn’t make good you 


can’t “fire” it—you’re stuck. 


That's why the purchase ofan engine involvesa decision of real importance—that’s 
why we say, before you buy any engine get the type" W” Bulletin "S” It willgive 
you some new ideas on engine performance. 
Bulletin “S” also describes 30-volt battery Lighting Systems, 
New Holland Feed Mills and other practical farm accessories. 
WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
301 Holthoff Place, Cudahy,,Wis. (Suburb of Milwaukee) 


INGECO 


Prompt shipments from nearby 
distributing centers 


Executive Offices: 
115 Broadway, New York 


Throttling Governor 
Kerosene Engi 









































RICHARDS MFG. CO., 


Anti-Freezing S3ests” Watere 


Waters all kinds of stock. 
No ice in winter—water cool in summer. 


Backed by Fourteen Years of Service 


Information Free. Write 





Operates automatically. 


ARAPAHOE. WEB, 
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your roof. 


___ Herein lies the logic of buying MULE-HIDE: 
higher than the ordinary Roofing, but the long life, durability and 


strength of MULE- 


Alpheus Tucker, who owns Oak Rest Farm at English Lake, Inarana, 
is only one of the many who have praised the remarkable durability 


ing properties of MULE-HIDE Roofing. 


and weather resisti 
two barns, 40x80! 
were covered with 


the Fall of 1907, h 


repairs for twelve years and he says they 
are good for five years more. 


The 


Tucker enjoys 


Find the 
it and 


Roofing. 
who handles 
for yourself. 


Mui 


*‘Not a Kick in 


It's What Happens on Your 
; Roof That Counts 


HAT you pay 
Your final cost is represented by the length of 
time your roof remains proof against the sun’s blistering rays and the 
icy blasts of winter as well as wind and rain. 


. - é 
same protection and service that NOTA KICK ,, 
can be yours if you insist 


upon MULE-HIDE when ordering 


your lumber dealer doesn’t determine the.cost of 


its first cost is slightly 


HIDE make 


it real economy in the end. 


His 
and 24x36', which 
MULE-HIDE in 


ave served without 





MULE- HIDE 


IN A MILLION FEET 


ROOFING 


SHINGLES : 


dealer in your town 


test MULE-HIDE 








a Million Feet’ 
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AAth to 45th Street on OakleyAvenue -Chicago_ 


HTH 
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Empire Oil- Burning 
Tank Heater 
Greatest improvement ever made in tank heat- 
ere. Fits any tank. Burns from 14 to 16 hours 
on one galion of kerosene. Any child can oper- 
ate it with safety; no sparks, ashes or smoke. 
The heating chamber is entirely under water; 


no heat wasted. Guaranteed. Saves feed~ 
pays for itself repeatedly. 


Empire Non-Freezable Hog Waterer 


Made of heavy galvanized iron— large capacity (70 

); drinking trough on outside where hogs can reach 
t; oi] burner directly ander trough— guaranteed not 
te freeze. Keeps water warm for 2c per day. An 
abundance of fresh, clean water at right temperature 
Keeps bogs thy—fatten faster on the same feed. 


FARMER AGENTS 


Special offer to farmers willing to show 
gu Se ore Wei W aterer meer prospective 

jor price and 
epecial oer 
























Please n iper when writing. 


























Each Sec- 
tion Works Flexibie 
ovar NeW YuacK Grass Wesiroyer / :::r°:. in E 
dently from wary 
Thousands in successful use. Doessix times the work of ordinary the Other. Way. 
harrow and does it better. A 110 inch Kovar New Quack Grass 
Destroyer will take the place of a 20 wheel disc. 
Endorsed by Agricultural Experts, County 
Agents and thousands of satisfied users. Kee Ds 
Alfalfa fields clean and does not injure plan — 
Mi ade in 1, 2,3 and 4 sections for horses. any << 
desired width for tractors. <8 — ar Com- 
I positively guarantee satisfaction or will = plete 
refund your money. Write for complete information and prices ROW. ep . with 
JOSEPH J. KOVAR, Owatonna, Minn. iF] eas Ready te 
Patentee end Sole Manufacturer of the Korar New Quack Grass Destroyer ma Hitch. 
COW BOY gags0he Bearer 
> ¥ te ee | 













STOCK TANKS 


Don't Waste Grain;but Save itand Produce more Meat, 
Butter and Milk by warming the drinking water for 
your stock with coal, wood or cobs with a 


COW BOY TANK HEATER 


Quickest to heat; strongest draft; adjustable grates; ashes 
<< a removed without disturbing fire; keeps fire 24 hours. 

. ays ‘for itself in 2 months with 4 
Absolutely Safe; ' Sowa: Selt-Gtabdngs can be used in 
Wood, Steel or Concre te” T Ary of any size. ost reliable, 
practical, efficient and durable Tank Heater manufactured. 6 


Eyronased 4 3 = ye —* teak He: sate are Tas t doy er, worked very Satisfac- 
ell worth their Every Stockman should use one 


|@ ‘AdvustTaBLEe 
FIRE BOX 


SOAL ea 
o — 
= 5 
yen Ww i. “Pew >. Pee ft of Ani mal He ae a 4 owa State College yo 


= =\ ~s = - a1 Get a Heater carty. W rite now for illustrated circulars and dealer's name. 
~ ch THE WILLS MFG.CO., 44 Seventh St... MENDOT 


The Engine That Breathes 
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THE LITTLE TWISTER 








Belt Power Transmitter The GADE is the 
only engine that cools 

For Ferd and Dodge Cars instde of cylinder. No 
Twists hard but yoor | water or fans. Can't 
=. yt 3 freeze up. Usea one- 
fieht and p on third less fuel than 
days’ trial, $14.75, f. 0. & others. Eighteen yrs. 





on the market. All 
sizes on skids or trucks." GADE BROS. MFG. 
Co. (Engine Dept.) Lowa Falls, lowa. 


Write fer free circutar 


FRANK R. WEISGERBER, Dept. 27, SALINA, KAS. 




















As nearly as we can estimate, the 
charges per year, including interest, 
depreciation, repairs, shelter, etc., will 
amount to about $23.80. Assuming 
that 200 tons per season will be spread, 
this would make the cost per ton about 
12 cents. 


Don’t Let the Engine or the 
Tractor Freeze 


Now that cold weather is coming on 
with sharp freezes, it behooves every 
owner and operator of a gas engine or 
tractor to take special care, both in the 
way he operates it and in the way he 
lays it up for the winter. 

For one thing, special care must be 
taken to prevent the water in the cool- 
ing system from freezing. Most oper- 
ators realize the danger of this freez- 
ing and cracking the cylinder or of 
damaging the radiator; but too often 
they are inclined to take chances dur- 
ing the first cold nights, so that most 
of this sort of damage comes at this 
time. It does not pay to take any 
chances, and radiators should be 
drained every night, or an anti-freezing 
solution put in as soon as the time 
comes when sharp weather may be ex- 
pected. In this connection it should 
be remembered that water which has 
had the air boiled out of it will freeze 
much more quickly than ordinary wa- 
ter. In draining the cooling system, 
care must be taken that all the water 
is removed. Sometimes the water will 
start to run all right, but a bit of scale 
or sediment may choke the outlet and 
leave enough water in the cylinder 
jacket to crack the engine. The op- 
erator should know just about how 
much the cooling system holds, and if 
not sure that it is emptied should open 
up the outlet with a wire. Where there 
is a pump, this should be drained also 
and the engine should be turned over a 
few times, to be sure that all valves 
and passages are clean. If there are 
any water traps in the full line, these 
should also be opened long enough to 
let out any accumulated water, as this 
will freeze and cut off the flow of fuel 
when the engine is to be started again. 

Where an engine or tractor is to be 
used during cold weather, both safety 
and economy of time require the use 
of some sort of an anti-freezing solu- 
tion. Various things may be used for 
this, depending on the type of engine 
and the degree of cold to be met. For 
the ordinary hopper cooled engines or 
those with no brass or aluminum pump 
valves or parts, calcium chloride is 2 
very satisfactory material. This has a 
tendency to crystallize in small pass- 
ages and to set up electrolytic action 
on galvanized or brass or aluminum 
parts. Part of this destructive acid is 
due to the presence of acid impurities, 
which may be remedied by the addi- 
tion of a small amount of slacked lime. 

The solution may be mixed in the 
following proportions: Two pounds of 
calcium chloride to the gallon of water 
will freeze at 18 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Three pounds to the gallon of water 
will freeze at 1.5 degrees. Four pounds 
to the gallon of water will freeze at 
17 degrees below zero. Five pounds to 
the gallon of water will freeze at 39 
degrees below zero. Calcium chloride 
has the advantage that it does not 
evaporate, and the solution can be kept 
up toethe proper strength by occasion- 
ally filling up with water. 

Denatured alcohol is the best sub- 
stance to use as an anti-freezing solu- 
tion, as it does not have any destruc, 
tive action on the metal or rubber hose 
and will not form any deposits of for- 
eign matter to choke up radiator pass- 
ages. It has the disadvantage that its 
boiling point is lower than water, and 
if the engine or tractor sees hard serv- 
ice it is likely to evaporate more rap- 
idly than the water, and soon the solu- 
tion will be mostly water, and will 
freeze if more alcohol is not added. 
Table No. 1 shows the proper propor- 
tions to make up five gallons of the 
mixture for various freezing points. 
Slightly lower temperatures can be se- 
cured by using wood alcohol. 

TABLE No. 1. 
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Great Hog Profits 


FoaHOGe 23 & 


| Awa a.  ¢ i 
/ Hastles Heavy Heavy Hogs fo Market 


i tt ——e Get tn wieqer 

Ss, ry 8 er em rea or 
verhet in tar Tess time. You can do it. 
Prove at our 4g? ~ Milkoline is the 
surest farm money aoe known. 


We will shi 

Guaranteed Trial Offer *° allone, bali'a 
barrel, ora barrel, Take 80days— feed half 
hogs and poultry. If not absolutely tiered r at htend 
the unused part and we will refund every cent you 
paid us—no charge for the half you a used. 
Milkoline has a base of Pure Modified Buttermilk 

to which essential fats and acids ere 





added, Milkeline comes in condensed form. Will 
—— bie in any climate, Will not mould, 
orrot. Flies not come near it, 


For feeding mix one part Mitkoline 
Se: a Gallon with 60 eae water or swiil and 
feed with your usual grain feeds, It helps keep hogs 
healthy, theives ap = ae d makes more pork per 


bushel - aog bays ng buttermilk vd uncertain 
qualit G2 Milkoiine an you will always be sure 


rm acidity, and at a cost of 2ca lon or less 
as any wsers say Milkoline 
saves them Gano on f. bills because it makes 
te all their feed, 


their hogs 


1400% Profit © pa A ae. ne pe eeree seme ped 


worth of pork from $30 worth of Milkoline in a sixty 
day feed. He made an actual test of this lot of hogs 
ote 


y guaran 

as our mone: are the ju andrefer you 

to8. vie vi. Banker Kans Kansas City Mo. end RG. 
Dunn & LKOLING fs just es good for 

Poultry as Se'tor t 

Order from Nearest Dealer or Direct from this Ad 

Send check or money order and ask for free booklet, 

“*Husties Heavy Hogs to Market, 

5 Gals. at Ceogmnery $1. eco = 





10 1.26 pergal.. 
15 pd ~ 110 per eal . 
sae 1.00 perg 

65 34 -90 per gal, 


Ne charge for 


rect Decler oF fe. 
THE MILKOLINE MFG. CO. ass KANSAS CITY. MO: 














'A HORSE CAN TRAVEL WHERE’ AN | 
AUTOMOBILE CANNOT GO 


Often in the deep snows of winter an 


automobile cannot get through the 
drifts, but the horse can travel any- 
where if he can secure footing. 


There is just one thing will insure safe 
footing on any road anywhere any 
time, no matter how icy or slippery, 
and that is the 


Neverslip 
Red Tip 
Horse 
Shoe 


Whatever 
the occa- 
sion; a hur- 
ried trip to 
the doctor, an important call to town, 
a load of produce to be delivered— 
your horse is ready when you are ready. 
The wise horse owner will go to his 
horse shoer early and have the safe, 
reliable RED TIP SHOES put on. Then 
he can laugh at the weather. No sleet 
storm, no sudden freeze will hold him 
back. His sharp, strong RED TIP 
CALKS can be adjusted in 20 minutes, 
- as he is ready for the road 
LOOK FOR THE 





id substitutes, 
Rr ED TIP 


THE NEVERSLIP WORKS 
New Brunswick, N, J. 


























Try This 


SMOKE "HOUSE 






Banish Big 
Butcher Bills! 


Send for your KIRSTIN 
Smoke House—and kill a 
few hogs for your own table 
this year. Emo e Ham, Bacon, 

and 
ge Scere in half. Also sell 
to neighbors at tremendous pro- 
fit. If satisfied after trial, keep 
Smoke House. If not, return at our expense. No 
risk to you. Six months to pay. Write today 


Kirstin Farm Smoke House 


all steel, wonlocat piaable Ose —" i 
ch 


nes coste moch a) } 
KIRSTINS |} 
SMOKE | 
HOUSE | 
Tere) -4 


Borns 


ng recon S Sic. 
1. KIRSTIN COMPANY 
ESCANABA, ™ 





COOK YOURFEED and ADD 
to its value—with the 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 


with Dumping Caldron. Madeof| 
the best cast iron, surface very 
smooth, extra thick bottom, sim- 
ple, quickly understood, convenient, 

no dipping out,emptied in one minute. 

ater jacket prevents burning. 

Keeps live stock in thrifty condition. 

We make 23 sizes and kinds 

of stock food cookers. 

ry and Laundry Stoves, Water and Steam| 
abies Kettles, Hog Scaiders, Caidrons, etc. 
Sf Write us. Ask for our illustrated free catalogue K 
D.R. SPERRY & CO., Box 16, Batavia,ill. 


























Please mention this paper when writing. 








isfactory substance for anti-freezing 
solutions, as it evaporates very much 
more slowly than water, and the solu- 
tion can be kept up to the proper 
strength by adding water occasionally. 
Neither does it have any destructive 
action on the metals of the engine or 
cooling system. On the other hand, it 
is sure destruction to rubber, and 
should not be used where it comes into 
contact with rubber hose or packing. 
Besides, it is very expensive for this 
sort of work. 

The addition of a small amount of 
glycerin to the mixture of water and 
denatured alcohol reduces the alcohol 
evaporation to a very large degree, and 
where used to such a small extent is 
not so very expensive, and has no no- 
ticeable effect on rubber hose. The 
proportion usually recommended is 
equal parts of alcohol and glycerin to 
various amounts of water. Table No. 
2 gives the proper amounts of each of 
the three to make up five gallons of 
the solution for various freezing 
points. In such a mixture, no glycerin 
would need to be added, but occasion- 
ally the cooling system must be re- 
filled by adding water and alcohol. 


TABLE No. 2 
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There are various anti-freezing prep- | 


arations on the market, most of which 
are made up of some of those above; 


also various substances have been 
used. One large tractor firm recom- 


mends kerosene in very cold weather, 
while some operators even make use 
of used lubricating oil. These should 
not be used where the engine must 
stand heavy work, as there is danger 
of overheating the cylinders. Neither 
are they very satisfactory or safe for 
use indoors. 





Machinery Costs 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“T would like information relative to 
the cost of running different kinds of 
farm machinery. In this community 
we use our machinery together consid- 
erably, and therefore need to know 
what to-charge per acre for the renting 
of our machines. Is there a bulletin 
on such matters, and if so, where can 
I procure it? What is a reasonable 
charge for a manure spreader (70-bush- 
el), per hour or load, and should the 
charge be computed on the present 
price of the implement as paid for new 
or the price at the time when bought, 
two or there years ago? Also, what 
would be a reasonable price per acre 
for a corn planter, corn binder, a six- 
foot-cut grain binder and a 12-disc grain 
drill? I am aiso wondering if we have 
been paying too much for silo filling. 
The parties filling here have charged 
$3.50 per hour, one man going with the 
machine. <A 12-horse power gasoline 
engine and a 13-inch cutter were used, 
the outfit costing about $600 five years 
ago.” 

So far as we know there is no bul- 
letin available treating this subject in 
the way our correspondent wishes it 
handled. There are a few bulletins 
handling various machines or different 
phases of machinery work. A very 
good one on the tractor is Farmers’ 
Bulletin 963, “Tractor Experience in 
Illinois.” Another one treating of the 
life of farm implements is Farmers’ 
Bulletin 338, “Machinery Costs of Farm 
Operations in Western New York.” The 
conditions as to years of life and num- 
ber of acres per year as given are 
hardly applicable to conditions where 
farming is done on a larger scale, and 
farmers do not take such good care of 
their implements. Still another bulle- 


tin on machinery work is Farmers’ 
Bulletin 412, “Normal Day’s Work of 
Farm Implements, Workmen = and 


Crews in Western New York.” These 
may all be obtained thru the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
One of the best and most up-to-date 
publications on machinery costs for the 
western farmer is Bulletin 179, “Cost 
of Producing Minnesota Field Crops, 
1912-1917,” University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul. These figures are now some- 


what too low, however. 
TiHere is so much 


interest on this 





Buy IDEAL heating 


ene: great necessity in farm life 





The success of any farm is absolutely bound up with the success 
and welfare of the family which operates it. 
winter the first necessity in the farm home is proper heat—the 
welfare of the family is dependent upon it. 
which struggles along during the dreary winter with chills and 
colds in a ‘“‘barn-like’”’ home is not laying the foundations for farm 
success. The family must have proper comforts and conveniences 
in order to be happily contented and make the most out of their 
land possibilities. 


a 


RADIATORS 
We insist that IDEAL-AMERICAN heating is the best kind for farm house 


IDEAL 








AMERICAN 
Raouor Co 





IDEAL Boilers 
will supply ample 
heat on one charge 
ing of coalfor 8 to 
24 hours, depend. 
ing on severity of 
Every 
fuel is 
made to yield ut- 


weather. 
ounce 


most results. 


Sold by all deal- 
ers. Noexclusive 


agents. 


SPPEPSH HS PHAS SHAS 








During the long 


The farm family 


Will last as long as the 
building stands — burn 
any local fuel and get 
the most heat out of it 


because it can be installed in-any New or Old building with 
or without water pressure. It is exactly measured to the size of 
the house so that no more or no less 1s put in to heat ade- 
quately all rooms to a comfortable temperature during the 
most severe winter weather. It saves labor and fuel. 


Get estimate now 


Phone your dealer today and get an esti- 
mate for installing IDEAL-AMERI- 
CAN heating in your home. It puts 
you under no obligation to buy and 
may start you on the road to greater 
success in your farm life. 


+. 

Free heating book 
Write for copy of free book “Ideal 
Heating ”—this 64-page book will he 
sent promptly and we want you to 
read it because the information and 
illustrations will make you better 
posted as to the right kind of heat for Syn D'C 800 Cas) ere 
your house. Don’t put it off—write heats all rooms. Write 

for separate booklet 
today. “IDEAL-Arcola.” 


AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY = zzsse-< 





IDBAL-Arcole Radia- 
tor- Boilers for small 
houses without cellars. 
Hot - water heating as 
simple and easy asrun- 











KeilourHoqs Healthy 


Plenty of water at the right temper- 
ature in zero weather keeps your hogs healthy 


and makes them grow faster on 25% 
Keep your hogs hes food. this winter and save 


Po ee ty ee — feec 


IDEAL Hoc WaTERER Ht” 


The heavy , galvanized, 
outer casing reinforces the Ideal to withstand 
roughest farmyard usage. 
cents a day you can give your hogs warm water 
and save yourself the cold job of cutting ice, 
The drinking trough in Ideal Waterers 
is inside the outer casing and protected against 
Ideal water tank easily lifts out 


damage. 
of the casing. 


Write us for your ne arent Ideal Deal- 


on on Ideal Hog 
Bec TD, ’ 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
106 &. E. Sth St., 


er’s name and our s 
Waterers and other 








J. J. Hill, Brownell, Kansas, made $700.00 


froma few days’ spreading straw witha Senaees 


last fall. 10,000 Simplex owners making $500 to 
$1000 extra profit a year. Increases crop yields— 
lowers production costs. Many owners make 
to $40 a day spreading straw for pneigh- 
bors witha 


Simplex Straw Spreader 
| Easy to spread 10 to 20 acres a day. Spreads 20 
to 4 feet wide. Light draft. 
construction—lasts a lifetime. Guaranteed sat- 
| isfactory or money back. Cost littie—pay for 
| themselves 10 to 20 times a year. 
30-Day Trial--No Money Down. Get a Simplex 
on your own terms—a year to pay if you wish. 
FREE! Simply send name—a card will do—for 
new 82-page book; contains 69 pictures. 
Tells all about straw spreading—it’s free. 
SIMPLEX SPREADER MFG. CO. 
1415 Traders Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 





less corn. Strong, simple 


The gain your hogs 


corrugated 


For less than two 














KEROSENE ENGINES 


TTAWA LAT DES 


» Durable, Powerful, Reliable, Mas« 
sive. Built to last; to do hard, 
heavy work, Uses Cheapest Fuel, 

4 Pull % to }¢ horse-power more than 
see. J Months — a Terms. Sizes 
1s to H-P. Easy to o cranking. Noe 
Eamon, 10 Year , BE Most practical! engine 
ever built. Engine book free. A Postal brings it. 
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THE OTTAWA metmateel 2 co. 
731 King Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS, 
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From The 
Healthy Dairy 


the milk truck always takes 
a full load. As soon as 
disease creeps in the milk 
yield will show it. Cows 
that do not milk as they 
should are usually suffer- 
ing from a run-down con- 
dition of the vital organs 
of production. Medical 








treatment is needed to re- 
store health and vigor. 
KOW-KURE is the best 
known and most used med- 
icine for treating the ° ‘poor 
milker.” Jt is unfailing in 
the prevention or treat- 
ment of Barrenness, Abor- 
tion, Retained Afterbirth, 
Bunches, Scouring and Milk 
Fever. Jt should be kept 
wherever cows are raised 
for profit. KOW-KURE 
comes in 60c and $1.20 
poe at feed dealers’ 


Rage - 
Sead her free treatise diveases, 
“THE HOME COW DOCTOR” 


Dairy Association Co., Lyndesville, Vt 











” PREVENT r BLACKLEG LOSSES 
by using 
Scientifically Prepared Vaccines 





Blackleg Vaccine 
(Blacklegoids) 


The reliable blackleg vaccine 
in pill form. 


Blackleg Aggressin 


(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE) 
A natural aggressin. 


Blackleg Filtrate 


(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE) 
An agcressin made from cultures. 





WRITE FOR FREE INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLETS ON 
BLACKLEG AND ITS PREVENTION. 


Animal Industry Department of 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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subject that we shall at an early date 
publish an article giving the porper 
data and rules, so that every farmer 


may figure out for himself a fair 
charge for each of the common farm 
implements This will give him the 
chance to make the proper allowance 
at local rates for whatever labor he 
furnishes in connection with the im 
plement We sugeg that verv one 
save this article for future referer ; 

Our correspondent’s charge of $3.50 
per hour seems about right for 0d 
silo filling outfit and one man, as near 
ly as w can estimate it 

Water § up} oly Que stions 

A Minnesota correspondent write 

“We now have a water supply tank 
standing on a 20-foot tower, but are 
troubled with it freezing in the winter 
time, especially the pipes going up to 
the tank. We are now thinking of 


moving our tank up in the barn, as we 
can get all the pressure we need, and 
the danger of freezing will be less 
What kind of insulation would you 
suggest putting on the pipes going 
from the ground up to the tank? This 
pipe would go in the barn along the 
south wall. We also have a tank 3x9 


feet, which has been used with a pres- 
sure system, using an automatic elec- 
tric switch to start the system when 
the pressure got low; but this is too 
costly, as it would start the electric 
motor too often. We also talked of 
getting an air compressor to use with 


this tank. Which system would be the 


most satisfactory ?” 
Unless our correspondent’s barn is 
tight, and considerable stock is kept in 


it, we doubt if it will pay him to make 
the change in location. However, it 
will afford an opportunity to add some 


insulation to the tank. The main thing 
is to provide a tight cover, as this 
makes practically a dead air space 


above the water, and will prevent prac- 
tically all freezing on the top. About 
a foot of sawdust or chaff packed all 
around the tank will probably prevent 
any freezing from the bottom or sides, 
or it may be found that this will be 
unnecessary. 

We do not believe that it will prove 
satisfactory to apply insulation direct- 
ly to the pipes, as they will sweat so 
in the summer time that this insula- 
tion will get wet and swell out of shape 
and make all sorts of trouble. We 
would prefer to surround each pipe 
with a galvanized iron conductor pipe 
and then put the insulation around 
this. Mineral wool, felt or other com- 
mercial covering may be use for steam 
pipes, flaxlinum or other house insula- 
tion, or several layers of ordinary 
building paper. The conductor pipe 
should be held rigid at each end by a 
wooden or cement collar around the 
pipe, and all joints should be made 
air-tight with a strip of tarred cloth 
wrapped around it several times. 

We judge that the pressure tank our 
correspondent speaks of is used for 
house supply only. We do not believe 
he can get any more satisfactory sys- 
tem than he now has, and can not un- 
derstand his objection to it unless he 
is using electric power from a home 
lighting system and it is proving too 
heavy a drain on the batteries. A com- 
petent electrician should be able to ar- 
range the switch so that it would wait 
for a lower pressure before starting 
and pump up to a higher pressure be- 
fore stopping. This would cut down 
the number of times the motor would 
start, and would furnish an opportu- 
nity to do most of the pumping while 
the engine and generator were being 
run. Our correspondent’s tank has a 
working capacity of about 300 gallons, 
and if pumped up well once a day, the 
motor should not have to start very 
often, unless, of course, there are air 
or water leaks. With the system that 
our correspondent now has, we would 
not think of putting in anything else. 





Proper Charge for Sawing Wood 


An Iowa subscriber wmntes: 

“I would like to know what would be 
a fair price to charge for sawing wood 
with a 28-inch circular saw, using a 
light tractor for power. I expect to 
furnish the fuel, and will run the saw.” 

Assuming that the tractor is worth 
about $800, and that our correspond- 
ent’s labor is worth $5 per day, the use 
of the tractor and saw, with his help, 
should be worth about $13.50 per day, 
or $1.35 per hour. Perhaps a little more 
per hour should be charged where the 
outfit is used only part of a day, and 
considerable moving must be done. 
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is packed with each outfit. 


See your dealer or write to 
4955 Stenton Avenue 


ATWATER KENT 


STARTING AND LIGHTING 


“—" BORD 


(Touring Car or Roadster, new style engine—not 
suitable to old style Ford Cars) 


N ATWATER KENT System will start your 
motor easily in all weathers—will give you an 
right light—and it can be 
attached quickly and economically. 
and durable and is manufactured with 
all the painstaking accuracy and finish characteristic 
of Atwater Kent products. 
1 In the Atwater Kent System, when the lights are thrown on, the generator auto- 


matically delivers a large current supply and battery gets under all conditions its 
This one feature ensures long life for the battery and low upkeep cost. 


high-grade am- 
meter and specially designed, extra-heavy 


Carefully prepared in- 
struction book with twenty illustrations 
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COMPANY, Philadelphia 7 









Here! Make This 
Test Yourself 


Send for a piece of Cham- 
= pion creosote silo ma- 
terial. 






keeps ensilage per- 
fectly—no waste— 













lasts forever. Can't rot, z 
twist or swell—can't crack 
or crumble. New founda- & 
tion construction roots the 
Silo into foundation and 
foundation into the 
nee The famous in- 
terlocking anchor- 


ing system is also 
planted in the 

v concrete base and 
run over the top 


where they are fas- 
Ntened to a channel 
steel hoop inside the § 
silo, securely tying 
top to base and mak- 
ing one solid unit of 
the entire silo from 
foundation to roof. 


Get a 
CHAMPION 
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Write C. H. Pounder, Sta. 53 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 





When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 


‘‘The Fruit Jar of the Field’ 
Dickey Siles Are Guaranteed 
Send for catalog No. 4 
W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. 
Macomb, Ill. 

Kansas City, Mo. Chattanooga, Tene. | 




















ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handie all kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload lots and less at lowest prices— Ask 
for our price list. 


301-303 Pearl St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

















ander a xy since 1896— your 
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suas of S00 grasp and ot Section. its FREE. 


« FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 211 Unien Stock Yards, Chicage 
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Our readers are invited - Ra aap saates their experience to thi s department 
ll be cheerfully answered, 


\ iry managem snt wi 


Questions concerning 








Testing Out the Milking Machine 


A few nights after Frank Emmert, 
of Cerro Gordo county, Iowa, had put 
his two-unit milking machine to work, 
a neighbor dropped in to watch the 
miiking. He surveyed the process for 
some minutes. 

“How does she work, Frank?” he in- 
quired. “You've had it for three days 
now. Does it pay or not?” 

Emmert straightened up from the 
side of a Holstein and looked at the 
milk record sheet that hung on the 
wall. 

“Come around in a month and I think 
I can pretty nearly tell you,” he an- 
swered. “Too soon now.” 

When Emmert decided to buy a milk- 
ing machine, he was aware that some 
farmers of the community had tried 
some machines with poor 
While the labor-saving feature of the 
device appealed to him strongly 
enough to impel him to purchase, he 
had no idea of permitting any precon- 
ceived notions from interfering with a 
real test of the machine. 

He decided the first thing he would 
do would be to compare the hand and 
machine milked cows over a period of 
time long enough to show results. As 
a part of the normal business of the 
farm, he had a record of the milk pro- 
duction of his cows up to the time he 
began using the milking machine. 


success. 





mert and his father and brother. A 
good share of its acres goes toward 
the feeding of the herd. There is a 
120-ton silo by the barn and an equally 
capacious mow for storing away the 
clover hay. A five-year rotation - of 
corn, oats and clover is followed. Al- 
sike is being grown instead of red clo- 
ver on some of the lower land on the 
farm, and is making a finer and more 
palatable hay. 

Including the pure-bred Holstein bull 
and the young stuff, Mr. Emmert has 
about forty head of dairy stock on the 
place. Twenty-six grade Holstein cows 
are being milked. Silage, clover hay 
and a grain ration made up of corn, 
oats, bran, cottonseed meal and oil 
meal make up the usual winter ration. 





Market Milk Prices 


A compilation of reports of prices 
of market milk from a group of repre- 
sentative cities indicates that the pro- 
ducer is getting slightly more than 50 
per cent of the amount paid by the 
consumer. There has not been much 
change in the relative amount of re- 
turns to producer and distributer since 
last month. 

The average price for the producer 
over the whole country for whole milk 
is approximately one-third of a cent 
a quart higher than in September. The 
southern states show the greatest in- 











Dairy Barn and Silo on Emmert Farm, near Mason City. 


He had twenty cows milking at the 
time the machine was instalied. Six 
of these he continued to milk by hand. 
The other fourteen were milked by the 
machine. He weighed the milk for 
thirty-five milkings, very carefully, and 
compared it with the previous thirty- 
five milkings by hand. 

The total number of pounds of milk 
produced by the machine-milked cows 
was 24.34 pounds less per cow for the 
last thirty-five milkings, and the hand- 
milked cows produced 48.52 pounds 
less per cow. The milk was weighed 
from all cows after this test, and it was 
found they held their normal milk flow 

-considering other conditions. Mr. 
Emmert decided that outside influ- 
ences not connected with the machine 
caused a herd decrease. The impor- 
tant conclusion that he drew was that 
the machine-milked cows did as well 
as the hand-milked. 

All this happened seven years ago. 
Since then the milking machine has 
been used steadily on the Emmert farm 
and the owner has never had cause to 
question the results of that first test. 

The labor-saving feature of the ma- 
chine is its great utility, of course. 
“With the machine I can milk twenty 
cows in an hour,” Mr. Emmert has 
said. “By hand, it took me two and 
one-half hours. That is a saving of 
three hours a day. At that rate, I fig- 
ure I paid for the machine a long time 
ago.” 

With the possible exception of his 
pure-bred hogs, the dairy herd is the 
most important feature of the 240-acre 
farm, which is handled by Frank Em- 








crease in price, while the middle-west 
and the Pacific coast show the least. 
The average increase in price per hun- 
dred pounds for the east north-central 
states over September is only 11 cents 
and for the west north-central states 
is only 3 cents. The average price re- 
ceived in these two sections in October 
was $3.57 in the west north-central 
and $4.38 in the east north-central 
states. These figures refer to f. o. b. 
city prices. 

The following table is based on 
prices furnished by the federal Bureau 
of Markets. The first column gives the 
price per hundred to the producer at 
country shipping stations; the next 
two columns give the cents per quart 
that go to the producer and the deal- 
er; the last column gives the price 
paid by the consumer, in cents per 
quart. 
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At Des Moines, the country shipping 
station price is estimated at 30 cents 
under the f. o. b. city quotation. 
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DE LAVAL 


the world’s standard 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


In these times of high butter 
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Ht is 8 prices and scarcity of labor, 


no housewife should bother 
with the old-fashioned gravity 
method of skimming milk. 
The De Laval Separator will 


one - fourth more 


much easier 
than the old 


” 
way 


recover 
y 


cream and do it with less 


work and in shorter time. 


Neither is there any excuse 
with a_half- 


worn-out or inferior separator 


for struggling 


that wastes cream and is hard 
to turn and difficult to wash. 
The work can be done much 
better, quicker and 
with the De 

standard 


easier 
Laval—the 


world’s separator. 


By purchasing a De Laval now, it will have paid 
for itself by spring 


The nearest De Laval agent will be glad to demonstrate a De Laval 
If you do not know his name, write to nearest De Laval office 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


29 East Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


61 Beale Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 
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WESTE RN 
Crushed 


No matter what kind of salt you have been feeding your stock, let them 
try Western Crushed Rock Salt for a time. The results will speak for 
The animals will show a decided preference for Western 
Rock Salt, because, being guided only by instinct, they will choose the 
salt that is best for them. And feed it to them all through the Winter— 
they need it just as much then as they do while grazing outside. 


Western Crushed Rock Salt is so good because it is so pure—being 12% 
ysurer than ordinary white or evaporated salt. Besides, it actually costs 
es -and goes !4 farther! It is the ideal salt for 85% of farm uses, 
such as curing meats and hides, making ice and ice cream, etc. 


themselves. 


If you prefer to feed your stock salt in block form, try 
Western Rox-Salt-Blox. Made from finely-ground pure 
Rock Salt, pressed into 501b. blocks undertremendous pres- 
sure. Will not chip or crack, unaffected by rain or snow. 


| 
ROXSALF-BLOX! | 
er me cate! { 
BE THE JUDGE" 


Western Rock Salt in its various forms is sold by all 
leading merchants. It’s worth a trial. 





FREE: Interesting 16 page booklet describing the: numerous advantages 
and uses of Western Crushed Rock Salt. Send for a copy 


WESTERN ROCK SALT CO., ST. LOUIS & Kansas City 


c373 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Wallaces’ F armer, Des Moines, lowa 


Women’s National Seems and 
Garden Association 


From the time that Senator James 
B. Weaver opened the conference of 
the Women’s National Farm and Gar- 
den Association, with an address of 
welcome in which he pointed out the 
obligation of each generation to the 
children who are to follow, and the need 
of beginning with the children to secure 
the conservation and preservation of 
beauty, till the closing day at Ames, 
where the women were the guests of 
the lowa State College for a delightful 
day, those who were privileged to at- 
tend spent a most profitable time. 

This is an organization which is open 
to every woman. The motto is, “Thrift 
and Beauty,” and where is the woman 
who should not be interested in both? 
The object of this association is closer 
relation between city and country. A 
bulletin is the medium of communica- 
tion between members; the headquar- 


arts 
me 


















ters are 414 Madison Avenue, New 
York. The membership fee is one dol- 
lar. There are dues of a dollar each 
vear, which also pays for the bulletin. 
Mrs. Frances King, author of “The 
Well-Considered Garden,” and the lady 
for whom the Frances King gladioli 
was named, is the national president. 

Some bits of the conference follow: 

“There is nothing so satisfying 
pointing the people to the land.” 

“Persuade your neighbor at the right 
and your neighbor at the left to im- 
prove their front lawns.” 

“If I had an Iowa farm in Los An- 
geles, I'd sell it by the wagon load as 
fertilizer.” 

“A man and woman have no right to | 
take up and occupy a large place un- 
less they make it attractive to the 
public 

“In May, my gardening temperature | 
is up to 100, and then it falls, falls, 
falls.” 

“Every time I mow my lawn, I mow 
it from a different direction from the 
point of the compass. If I mow it from 


east to west one time, next time I mow 
it from north to south.” 

“The chamber of commerce of To 
peka, Kansas, held a hollyhock day. 
They sent out an 8S. O. S. call for flow 
ers for decoration, and for dis 
tribution. After the reception, pack 
ages of seeds were given to all comers, 
and a drive was taken thru the city to 
show where hollyhocks grew. There 
were alleys bordered on each side with 


seeds 


hollyhocks, and long rows of holly 
hocks like well-trained soldiers. The 
motto of this chamber of commerce 
was, ‘Hollyhocks to the whole world.’ ” 

A landscape architect said: “Plants 
are a medium for work. Determine 
what you want, then get the shrubs 
needed to carry out the effect. Com 
mon wild shrubs may be better than 


high-priced varieties.” 


Taboo cast-iron things. Don't over 


do. Instead of following examples of 
others, work out your individual prob 
lem Don't use a Japanese lantern 


in an English garden. Put the darkest 
shrubs in back, the lighest in front 
The cycle man goes thru in his garden 


is like the youth going to college. As 
the boy first uses purple socks and 
then chooses quiet refinement, so the 


amateur gardener first chooses gaudy 
effects and then harmony which melts 
into the distance.” 


“Keep your war gardens, but make 
them a part of the flower garden. 
There is nothing more beautiful in 


color arrangement than red cabbage 
and pale pink phlox.” 

“If you want geraniums, keep them 
in pots and set them among foliage to 
brighten the garden.” 

“Plant evergreens in 


terminal bud starts, just after spring | 
planting ceases.” 
“Red cedar is blamed for blight on 
apples.” 
“Don't clutter flower beds over a 


front lawn. Remember the gardener’s 
dislike of the round beds that used to 
bust up the front lawn.” 
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Milk in the School-Room 
Mr. Thornburg, superintendent of | 
the Des Moines schools, has sent us 
the report of a milk-feeding experi- | 
ment in the Franklin school, carried | 
on from February 27 to May 28, 1919. 
This work was taken up by the wo- | ! 


men’s committee of the Council of Na- 
Children experimented | 
with were in the second and third 
grades, ranging from 7 to 12 years of 
age. Of the 59 children who had com- 
plete records, 28 were colored. A sur- 
vey of the homes of these children 
was made. The homes were divided 
into three classes, fair, medium and 
poor, and the mothers were advised as 
to general care. An accurate plat- 
form scale was used for weighing the 
children before and after the experi- 


tional Defense. 


ment. They were also measured and 
given a thoro physical examination. 
Eleven boys were i0 per cent below 


the average normal weight; eighteen 
girls were 10 per cent below the aver- 
age normal weight. Most of them 
had physical defects. 

The children were given one pint of 
milk each school day. One-half pint 
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bottle was given at the close of the 
morning recess, and the other at the 
close of the afternoon recess. The milk 
was taken from the bottle with a 
straw. At the close of three months 
the children were again weighed, mea- 
sured and examined by the doctor. Of 


Nov. 28, 1919 
| and application given to work, and 
|} mental gain, were decidedly improved. 
The mothers say they will feed more 
} 


milk in the future. 


| The Doors of Child Health 


the 59 children having complete record, | 


54 gained in weight. 
mal gain was computed from the chart 
furnished by the Bureau of Education. 


Of the 21 boys in the normal group, 
19 gained in weight. One boy gained 
5 pounds; three others gained 4 


The average normal gain is 
Their average actual gain 
Excess over normal 


pounds. 
1% pounds. 
was 2.33 pounds. 
per individual was five-sixths 
pound. 

Of the 10 per cent boys below nor- 
mal, nine gained. One gained 4 pounds 
and four gained 3 pounds each. Excess 


over normal per individual was three- | 


fourths of a pound. 

Of the average normal girls, one 
gained 9 pounds, one 6 pounds and one 
4 pounds. The excess over normal was 
2 pounds per individual. 
girls below normal gained in weight, 
none less than one pannd. Failure to 
gain was accounted for by broken 
bones and childrens’ diseases. Work 


The average nor- | 


of a | 


All of the 


The Child-Health organization, 
which has undertaken a nation wide 
| campaign to raise the health standard 
of the American child, gives the fol- 
| lowing doors of child health: 

| 1. A scale in every school. 

2. Time allowed in every school for 
| the teaching of health habits. 

1 3. A hot school lunch available for 
| every child. 

4. Teachers trained in 
schools to teach health habits. 
5. Every child’s weight record sent 
home on the monthly report card. 

The school that provides frequent 
physical examinations adds an _ im- 
| portant link in the health education 
of the child. These doors opened 
bring health, vigor and strength to all 
school children. 

These doors closed mean three out 
of every four children suffer some 
physical defect. One out of every five 
suffers with malnutrition. 


normal 
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© 1919, G.-D. Co, 


NATIONALLY PRICED 


Three models, all playable by hand or by 
roll, sold at the same prices to everybody, 
everywhere in the U. S., freight and war 
tax paid. Price branded in the back of 
each instrument at the factory: 


White House Model $675 
Country Seat Model sss 
Suburban Model 495 
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"You Can Play the Masterpieces 
of Music as They Should Be 


Played—on the Gulbransen 


ES, that is true—true of you. You will 
realize it the first time youtrya Gulbransen. 
You will feel for the first time in your li fe, 
the ability to make music sound the way 
you like it. 

You will find a new delight in exercising 
this new ability—studying how to play better 
—selecting music to broaden your knowledge 
and improve your taste. 


All the great compositions are now avail- 
able in player rolls, the actual playing of art- 
ists like Hofmann, Bauer,Godowsky, Henry, 
Paderewski, electrically recorded. Every 
delicate phrasing is perfectly reproduced. 
You can play as the artist did, or vary it to 
suit your own ideas, 

And for this, the Gulbransen is your ideal 
instrument. Easy to Play beyond anything 
you now imagine. Once you are accustomed 
to it, it seems to read your thoughts, so re- 
sponsive is it to your intention. 


The moment your feet touch the Gulbran- 
sen pedals, you know you are playing a bet- 
ter player than any you ever tried before. 


(Pronounced Gul-BRAN-sen) 


yer- 


And the Gulbransen requires so little effort 
that a baby once played it as shown in our 
trade mark, suggesting the idea to us. You 
can play for hours without tiring. 

Prove it at the Gulbransen dealer's store. 
You can locate him by the Baby at the Pedals 
in his window and newspaper advertising. 
Or write us for his address. 

Try the Gulbransen with the music you like 
the best. And if you want to get an idea of 
how beautifully you can play the famouse 
masterpieces of music, select some of these: 


Harold Bauer Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
Mendelssohn's Capriceie Brie Chopin’ hs. Prelude Op. 28, Nos. 
liante 16 and 19 


Honselt's If I Were « Bird 


Theresa Carreno 
a wy Laprompta, Op. 90 
°. 


Edvard Greig 
Grieg's Berceuse, Op. 38,No, t 
Greig's Erotik, Op. 43, No. 5 


Harold Henry 


Chopin's Prelude No. 1 
MacDowell’s Joy of Autuma 


Chopin's Scherzo in B Minor. 
Beethoven's Moonlight Sonata 
Rudolph Ganz 
Chaminade's Air de Ballet 
Moszkowski's Valse in E 
Chopin's Valse Brilliante 
Leopold Godowsky 
Techaikowsky s Song Without 
Words 

Rubinstein’s Barcarolle 

® Dance of the Gnomes 


GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON Co. 
S€0Q North Sawyer Ave., Chicago 


-Piano 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by He nry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 
the quarterly reviews. 

Each iasue of Watlaces’ Farmer ts copyrighted. The Sabb ath School Lesson must not be repro- 
© duced by any other paper untt!! spectal written permission bas been obtained 























Peter and John Asleep in and virtues, replied, with that lofty as- 

i. . surance and confidence that marks His 
Gethsemane whole life: “Simon, Simon, Satan hath 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson desired to have you, that he may sift 
for December 7, 1919. Mark, 14:32-54, | You as wheat: but I have prayed for 
Printed, Mark, 14:22-42.) thee, that thy faith fail not.” Here we 





| enter into a deep mystery. To whom 
“And they came unto a place which | hath Satan spoken? 
was named Gethsemane: and he saith Note that Jesus did not pray that | 


unto his disciples, Sit ye here, while I | peter might not be sifted, but that his 
pray. (33) And he taketh with him | faith might not fail. Note, also, that 
Peter and James and John, and began | yy, expects His prayer to be answered 
to be greatly amazed, and sore trou- that Peter will not utterly fail. but 
bled. (34) And he saith unto them, | that he will turn back and be able to 
My soul is exceeding sorrowful even strengthen his brethren 

unto death: abide ye here, and watch. 2 
(35) And he went forward a little, and 
fell on the ground, and prayed that, if 
it were possible, the hour might pass 
away from him. (36) And he said, 
Abba, Father, all things are possible 
unto thee; remove this cup from me: 
howbeit not what I will, but what thou 
wilt. (37) And he cometh, and findeth 
them sleeping, and saith unto Peter, 
Simon, sleepest thou? couldst thou not 
watch one hour? (38) Watch and pray, 
that ve enter not into temptation: the 
spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is 
weak. (39) And again he went away, 
and prayed, saying the same words. 
(40) And again he came, and found 
them sleeping, for their eyes were 
very heavy; and they knew not what 
to answer him. (41) And he cometh the 
third time, and saith unto them, Sleep 


Calumet Baking Powder 


forms the very foundation of 
kitchen economy. Itis the best way 
to reduce the high cost of living. 

There’s nothing you can 
do,nothing youcan usethat 
will help so much in keep- 
ing down food expense. 

CALUMET is so per- 
fectly made—so perfect 
in keeping quality — that 
bake-day failure is impossible. Noth- 
ingis wasted or thrown away. Every- 
thing used with it—flour, sugar, eggs, 
flavoring—is converted into whole- 
some bakings. 


Makes Most Palatable 
and Sweetest of Foods 

You save when you buy it—mod- 
erate in cost. You save when you 
use it—has more than the ordinary 
leavening strength — therefore you 
use less. You save material it’s used 
with. 

Made in the world’s largest, most 
modern baking powder factory. 
Contains only such ingredients as 
have been officially ap- 















By this time they had come to the 
secluded olive garden into which He 
had often turned aside to rest with His 
disciples; so often that Judas knew 
| just where to find Him. It was per- 
haps no strange or unusual thing that 
| 





















Jesus asked them to be seated at the 





entrance while He went further into | 
the shade of the olive trees to pray. | 
} 
| 
1 
| 





They knew His habit of prayer. Nor 
was it altogether strange that He took 
with Him Peter, James and John. 
These three had long been regarded as | 
closer to Him than the rest and shar- | 
ing His inmost confidence; but it must | 
have seemed passing strange to them | 
that He who had been so courageous 
and so very calm, so confident of vic- 
tory, should become “exceeding sorrow- 
ful’ and “very heavy,” and be forced 
by His mental anguish to say, ‘‘My soul 































on now, and take your rest: it is; °: s : : : | 
enough; the hour is come; behold the | 18 exceeding sorrowful, even unto ta Dag U.S. Food 
Son cf man is betrayed into the hands | @eath: tarry ye here, and watch with uthorities. 
of sinners. (42) Arise, let us be going: | Me: . PY Bcqnomise! aasat ich 
rt sinners. «) Arise, S 0¢ ng: : i) e 
behoid, he that betrayeth me is at How true is all this to human experi- 
hand.” ence. In our deepest sorrow we wish to 

7 be alone, and yet we always wish our 

Read also the parallel passages: | {° “™ S = ssc cua Garg 
: . 1 dearest friends ne 2 us. How our 


Matthew, 26:36-46; Luke, 22: 40-46. 

We are now approag ine holy ground 
and should tread it with wunsandled 
feet. The last words had been spoken 
in that upper room, in that sweetly 
solemn hour during which Jesus poured 
out His whole soul to the eleven, un- 
disturbed by the presence of Judas, 


hearts are touched when we hear of a 
man dying utterly alone, even altho he 
was past all the heip of friends. “‘And 
he went forward a little, and fell on 
his face, and prayed, saying, My Fath- 
er (the only record of the use of the 
phrase “My Father” in prayer), if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me: 


eng ci xeon (John, chapters } nevertheless not as I will, but as thou | 

13-17) have been the comfort and sol- | wit. (In the former prayers of Jesus 

ace of the burden-bearer and sorrow- | He had said “Father,” “Righteous su ma 
laden in all ages and lands for nineteen Father,” but by the use of the endear- | 2 

hundre d years, and will be “till he ing word, “My,” He would seem to be 

come” and heaven itself becomes the coming closer to His Father, if that 


upper roam for all saints. After sing- | were possible, than ever before. Also 

«olla slgg. = pe remaining Pore ny —_ on the cross He cried, “My God, my 
Greater Hallel (Psalms 113-118), the | Goq, why hast thou forsaken me?”) 

If there is no Club Raiser in your neighborhood taking subscriptions 

for Wallaces’ Farmer, better start out yourself and raise a club of 3 or 

more members. No special authority on your part is needed. Just 


first two usually being sung at the be- What was this cup? Certainly not 
2 
E 
get two of your neighbors to each give you $2.50 for a 3-year sub- = 
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ginning of the passover, they passed | mere torture, suffering or death, for if 
own the outside stairway, passed thru | this was all that oppressed the soul of 
the gates of the city, always open dur- | Jesus. many atime (with reverence be 
ing the passover night, and descended | j+ spoken) has the courage and forti- 
into the deep and dark valley or gorge | tude of the disciple almost equaled 
of Cedron, lighted only by the passover | that of the Master. It was something 
moon. As they passed thru this dark | more. infinitely more, than this—a 
valley, significant of the sorrow that | mental anguish so great that at a 
lay heavy on His soul, Jesus said: “All | joter period during the evening, it 








; ye shall be offended because of me this | forceq the blood thru the pores of the ei : 
night: for it is written, I will smite the | c.in, where it stood in great drops, scription or $1.00 for a yearly order and send along with your own 
5 oe ps = oy —— Pau a and that, too, in a Man who had never renewal at the same price. 
shall be scattered abroad. is hard- aaah SRB cey itt: tite cner . ’ 
iy necesaury to av that “eltented” te ee ae oe ae peligro gee | If you like Wallaces’ Farmer, tell others. Ask them to try it 
Scripture does not mean to become an- | joogked with calmness to His death, this year. Our old readers are our best boosters. Do your share— 
: gry, but to fall into sin.) All ye shall | jong foreseen, on the cross. On that send in at least two new names with your renewal. 
f fail me and desert me. This night ye | soul struggling in mental anguish , 
4 shall be scattered and separated, “but | there rested the weight of the world’s 
; after I am risen again, I will go before | redemption. What that means, none | SEE WHAT YOU SAVE 
you into Galilee. in this life can ever know. 
" It is scarcely possible that the last Returning to His disciples, He found 


\ \clause made any impression whatever | them sleeping, and exclaimed: “What, Regular Price; 3 years, $3.00—1 year, $1.25. 
on them; but they were all sore pained | could ye not watch with me one : 


by the intimation that they should fail | hour?” And then, remembering all 





Special Club Price; 3 years, $2.50—1 year, $1.00. 































Him that night or any other night. | they had passed thru within the last = 
, bh of this kind go — oe twenty-four hours, He, as it = apol- You can save your neighbor money—and get him acquainted with = 
fe are conscious of rectitude of pur- izes , ir weakness, ¢ says: aoe . F . 
pose. Their purpose was right, ‘but “The ancl. tees. ie wining, bet the one farm paper thet always stands for « square deal for the farmer. 
; oe knew their weakness and they | flesh is weak.” = ee ee ee a USE THIS COUPON — — <= «<=- — — — — 
id not. It is quite in keeping with Pe- Thus shut out from human sympa- = 
ter’s impulsive nature that he should thy, He went away again, and “being = WALLACES’ FARMER 
be the first to speak and protest that | in an agony prayed: My Father, if | Z Des Moines, Iowa = 
the rest should desert Him, yet he | this can not pass away, unless I drink ' . , o . ; 
Would not. Jesus said unto him: “Ver- | it, Thy will be done.” He now felt that | Gentlemen: ~Enclosed find $ —, for which please enter the 
ily, 1 say unto thee, That this night be- | there was no other way to carry out | 2 following subscriptions : 
fore the cock crow thou shalt deny me | the Divine purpose, that the impossibil- | 2 
thrice.” And the still confident, boast- | ity was not physical but moral, and | = ~ ee ; — = BY 
ful Peter the more strenuously affirms | His human will is now in perfect ac- | — Saeeaies emaaes — 2 
his loyalty: “Lord, I am ready to go cord with the Divine. Returning, He | B 
With thee, both in prison and to death.” | again finds them asleep, and once more | & Name —- Pstoftice Years 
“Though I should die with thee. yet | enters His place of soul agony, and = 
will I not deny thee. Likewise also said | prays, using the same words. And now | 2 Sy SS /  c-.— = 
all the disciples.” To this, Jesus, who | that the conflict was over, there ap-| = 16 a —_— = 
knew Peter thoroly, with all his faults | peared an angel unto Him from heaven, | (S¢simummmnnsmsassmerssmmnsauastyityssmnesneussnes essuunyaayaseuanntassaesemnnessngnss aes nee so ase ANNAN TANNA NE 
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“strengthening him,” as angels ap- 
peared and ministered unto Him at the 
close of the temptation in the wilder- 
ness. When He again returns, He finds 
the disciples still sleeping, and now, 
when they can*give Him no help in His 
agony, when in fact He needs their 
present help no longer, He says, “Sleep 
on now, and take your rest: the hour 
is at hand, and the Son of man is be- 
trayed into the hands of sinners,” and 
then, in the same breath, “Arise, let 
us be going: behold, he is at hand 
that betrayeth me.” 

In the last words we have a lesson 
for every-day life—the irreparable past 
and the available future. The past is 
passed, whether for good or evil. It can 
never be recalled, and so far as the 
past is concerned, we might as well 
sleep on and take our rest. Certainly it 
better to sleep than to awake and 


were 

fret over past mistakes. There is an 
available future, however, always be- 
fore us, and we have need to be awake 


andgdoing the work that lies before us, 


with both hands, earnestly. 

Jesus would here teach us that if 
we have made mistakes—and who has 
not made the most grievous ones?— 
mistakes which but for the inward 
grace and outward providence of God 
would lead to irrevocable ruin—but, if 
we have made them, then the worst 
thing we can do after we have had 


them forgiven is to spend precious and 
fast-fleeting time in vainly regretting 
them. A mistake has been made, a sin 
committed, which even when forgiven 
and the wound healed, leaves a scar. 
We can never be what we might have 
been had we not committed the sin; 
but we will never be what we might be 
if we spend precious time and golden 
opportunities in regretting vainly what 
can never be undone or even helped. 

Life is passing, and time will not 
stay one moment to permit us to 
grieve and fret over that which is in its 
very nature irreparable. The passing 
time gives new and ever-recurring op- 
portunities for spiritual growth and 
development of character. Christ has 
work for us to do, even if we have 
fallen down wounded in battle. If we 
can not be with Jesus in the hour of 
His sorrow, we can go with Him to the 
judgment hall. If we slept when He 
needed us, now when we are awake we 
can go forth to the performance of the 
duties that lie before us here, wiser, if 
sadder men. There is no lack of oppor- 
tunity for usefulness to the Christian 
who really wants to be useful. 


When Jesus told the disciples that 
they might as well sleep on, for they 
could do Him no more good, that His 
betrayer was at hand, Peter must have 
felt that he had made another serious 


mistake. He was very nervous now; 
and when he saw Jesus arrested, bound 
and determined to make good his word, 
he drew his sword, only to be told he 
had made another mistake. Then, los- 
ing all his courage, he ran with the 
rest. Soon he saw that this was still 
another mistake; that he must at least 
be near the Master; and he followed 
Him at a distance. Apparently he 
caught up with the procession after it 


had left the house of Annas, and was 
going to the palac» of Caiaphas, the 
high priest. John evidently went thru 
the*court and into the palace, to be as 
near as possible to Jesus; while Peter 
joined the crowd around the fire in the 
courtyard, from which he could see 
thru the lighted windows of the palace 
proper what was going’on within. Here 
when questioned—he denied being a 
follower of Jesus, just as Jesus had 
told him he would do; and when he 


realized what he had done, he repented 
bitterly. 


The Kind of Chair for Work 

A “Subscriber” writes: 

“I want to get the best kind of a 
chair for work. The doctor has or- 
dered me to sit at my work when pos- 
sible. What would you recom- 
mend?” 

We would prefer the very high of- 
fice chair for use at high desks. This 
adjustable back, and enough 
seating surface to support the body. 
High stools are used, but with the 
small seat and no back, they are not 
very comfortable. One friend uses a 
piano stool. Another one has the lad- 
der stool which she uses both as a 
seat and as a ladder. Perhaps you 
could get a high chair which will be 
tall enough with the addition of cas- 
tors. Have a foot rest nailed across 
the chair, or use a stool to support the 
feet. 


has an 











SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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Why Jimmy Skunk Never Hurries 
The Merry Little 
West Wind had 
the big 
every night to 
Purple Hills, and 
them back to the 
and 
raced 


some 








Breezes of Old Mother 


just been released from 


carries them 
behind the 


bag in which she 
home 


their 


every morning brings 
Green Meadows to romp 
They romped and 
away, some one way, 
they could 
of them 
ambling down 
every 


play all day 
and danced 
another, to see whom 
find to play with. Presently 
Jimmy Skunk slowly 
the Crooked Little Path 

few steps to pull over a loos 


some 
spied 
stopping 


stone or 


stick They knew what he was doing 
that for. They knew that was looking 
for fat beetles for his breakfast. They 
danced over to him and formed a ring 


aorund him while they sang: 

never hurries? 
never worries? 
e pleases, 
Breezes? 
Skunk!” 


“Who is it never, 
Who is it never, 
Who is it does just what h 
Just like us Merry Little 

Jimmy Skunk! Jimmy 


hat he could 
Rabbit, 


Now 
hear them 


not so far away but 
very ingore sat Peter 


just finishing his breakfast in a sweet 
clover patch. He sat up very straight, 
so as to hear better. Of course some of 


the Merry Little Breezes saw him right 
away They left Jimmy to come over 
and dance in a circle around Peter, for 


Peter is a great favorite with them. And 


as they danced they sang: 


“Who is it hops and skips and jumps? 

Who is it sometimes loudly thumps? 

Who is it dearly loves to play, 

But when there’s danger runs away? 
Peter Rabbit! Peter Rabbit!’ 


Peter grinned good-naturedly. He is 
quite used to being laughed at for always 
running away, and he doesn’t mind it in 
the least. 

“When danger’s near, 
will live to run another 
Peter promptly. Then he began the mad- 
dest kind of a frolic with the Merry Little 
Breezes until they and he were quite tired 
out and ready for a good rest. 

“TIT wish,” said Peter, as he 
himself out in the middle of the 


who runs away 
day,”’ retorted 


stretched 
patch of 


sweet clover, “that you would tell me 
why it is that Jimmy Skunk never, never 
hurries.” 

“And we wish that you would tell us 


the same thing,” cried one of the Merry 
Little Breezes. 

“But I can’t,” protested Peter. ‘“‘Every- 
body else seems to hurry, at times any- 
way, but Jimmy never does He says it 
is a waste of energy, whatever that 
means.”’ 

“I tell you what—let’s go over to the 
Smiling Pool and ask Grandfather Frog 
about it now He'll be sure to know,” 
spoke up one of the Merry Little Breezes. 

“All right,”’ replied Peter, hopping to 


his feet. ‘“‘But you'll have to ask him. I've 
asked him for so many stories, that I 
don’t dare ask for another right away, 


for fear that he will say that I am a 
nuisance.” 

So it was agreed that the Merry Little 
Breezes should ask Grandfather Frog why 
it is that Jimmy Skunk never hurries, and 
that Peter should keep out of sight until 
Grandfather Frog had begun the story, 
for they were sure that there would be a 
story Away they all hurried to the Smil- 
ing Pool. The Merry Little Breezes raced 


were quite out of breath 
thru the bulrushes and 
Frog, as he sat 


so hard that they 
when they burst 
surrounded ¢ ndfather 
on his big, green lily-pad 
‘Oh, Grandfather Frog, tell 
is that Jimmy Skunk never hurries," 
panted 
“Chug-a-rum!” 








us why it 
they 


replied Grandfather 


Frog, in his deepest, gruffest voice. 
“Chug-a-rum! Probably because he has 
learned better.” 

“Oh!" said one of the Merry Little 


Breezes, in a rather faint, disappointed 


sort of voice. Just then he spied a fat, 
foolish, green fly and blew it right over 


to Grandfather Frog, who snapped it up 
in a flash. Right away all the Merry 
Little Breezes began to hunt for foolish 
green flies and to blow them over to 
Grandfather Frog, until he didn’t have 
room for another one inside his white 
and yellow waistcoat. Indeed, the legs 
of the last one he tried to swallow stuck 
out of one corner of his big mouth 
“Chug-a-rum!”’ said Grandfather Frog, 
trying very hard to get those legs out of 
sight. “‘Chug-a-rum! I always ffke to do 
something for those who do something 
for me, and I suppose now that I ought 
to tell you why it is that Jimmy Skunk 
never hurries I would, if Peter Rabbit 
were here. If I tell you the story, Peter 
will be sure to hear of it, and then he 
will give me no peace until I tell it to 








also, and I don’t like to tell stories 


him 
twice 

“But he is here!” cried one of the Lit- 
tle Breezes. “He’s right over behind 
that little clump of tall grass.” 

“Humph! I thought he wasn’t very far 
away.”’ grunted Grandfather Frog, with a 
twinkle in his great, goggly eyes. 

Peter crept out of his hiding-place, 
looking rather shame-faced and very fool- 
Ish. Then the Merry Little Breezes set- 





tled themselves on the lily-pads in a big 
circle around Grandfather Frog, and 
Peter sat down as close to the edge of 
the bank of the Smiling Pool as he dared 
to get After what seemed to them a 
very long time, Grandfather Frog swal- 
lowed the legs of the last foolish, green 
fly, opened his big mouth, and began his 
story. 
(Concluded next week) 
SOUR-MILK LEMON PIE, 

One cup of buttermilk or thick clab- 

bered milk, two tablespoonfuls of corn- 


mixed with four tablespoonfuls of 
three-fourths of a cup of su- 
gar, two beaten yolks, one lemon, 
juice and grated rind, one tablespoonful 
of melted butter. Heat the milk in a 
double boiler. When it is warm, add the 
cornstarch mixed with cold water. Cook 
the mixture until it is thick, and add the 
other ingredients; then until it is 
clear. Turn it into a baked crust, cover 
it with meringue, and bake it in a slow 
oven for twenty-five minutes. To make 
the meringue use the whites of two eggs, 
four tablespoonfuls of sugar, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Beat the egg 
whites until they are stiff, add the sugar 
gradually, and then the vanilla. 


starch 
cold water, 


egg 


cook 





Oil of lavender is a great freshener. A 
few drops on the book shelves will over- 
come the musty smell that may arise in 
long spells of wet weather. 


Li Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow allseams. Twelve cents each pre- 
paid. Order by number and give size or age. Write 
plainly and be sure and sign yourname ‘nd address. 

dress all orders to PATTERN DEPARTMENT OF 
Wa Liaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 

















A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 





No. 9469—Girls’ Drawers—Cut in sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 years Daintily 
edged with embroidered ruffles are these 
girls’ drawers. 


No. $476—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 36, 
38, 40 and inches bust measure The 
shoulder edges of the back extend over 
the gathered fronts. 

No. $473—Ladies’ Two-Piece 
in sizes 26, 28, 30 and 32 
measure This new style 
in two sections is charming 

No. 9306—Child’s inne ~ Oat in si 

2, 4 and 6 years Gathered to a front 
yoke are the bloomers, with the closing 


Skirt—Cut 
inches waist 
with the front 
in velveteen, 





at center back. 

No. 9$470—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42. 44 and 46 inches bust mea- 
sure. Falling into a soft drape at the sides 


gives a touch of newness to this frock. 

The above patterns : will be sent to any 
address, by the Pattern Department of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, on receipt of twelve 
cents for each. 














Des Moines College - oe Metem, tome 


HIGHLAND 1D PARK COLLEGE 


Electrical, © Sivit anc and “Mechanical En Enainecring 
Standard four-year and ourses. Courses 
Parti fchope for 


Seeman some o: pathy ee 
mer of ag of doll rela poh ad we 


a; KTS 


A= ext few years 


shorta 
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Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
PETROLEUMJELLY 


For burns, sores, broken 


blisters, ete. Also for 
rough, chapped hands and 
lips. 

Sold by general stores and 
drug stores everywhere— 
10c. 

Send for free booklet giv- 
ing helpful advice. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG, 


Nidated) 


co. 


(Cons« 
83 State Street 





New York City 








Bovee’s 


Compound Radiator 


FURNACES 


Pipeless and With 
Regular Piping 

Sold at 
Manufacturers’ Prices 


Twenty-five years on the 
market. Have the latest 
scientific improvements. 
Every furnace fully guar- 
anteed. Absolutely a tirst 
class, high grade 
Meating Plant. 

Write for free descrip- 
tive catalog and our first 
cost prices. 


) BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 
195 W. 8th St. WATERLCO, (0Wa 





















More com 
fortable, healthful, convenie: 
Takes place of all outdoor toilets, 
where germs breed. Be ready fora 
long, cold winter. Have a warm, 
sanitary, comfortable, odorless 
toiletin the house anywhere x ya 
wantit. Don’t go out in the cold. 
n to invalids. Endorsed by 
health officials everywhere. 


Guaranteed Odorless 


The germs are killed by a chem!- 
cal in water in the —3-¥ Em 
once a month 88 eas ashes 
e original closet. aranteed 
DAY8’ Ask 
for catalog and price. 
ROWE SANITARY MFG. CO. 
2312227 **"* Bidg., Detreit, Mich. 
Ask about Ro-San Weshstand aod 
Rolling Bath Tu 
No Plumbing Rocnres 
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KENTUCKY Pure Cane Sorghu® 
Molasses will end your sugar wor- 
ries. There’s none so good. Mail 
10c for sample and price list. 
a 8S. RosENBLaTT, Hawesville, KY 
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OSAGE POSTS! 


Carload Lots 
H. WAY, Elk Creek, Neb. 
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Boys Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soi! 
and how it was made; how plants growinit; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 

bow they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask @ question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 























. is 
Curing Pork 

Unless your father has had experi- 
ence in the killing of se and the cur- 
ing of pork, it is generally best to buy 
packers’ meat from the nearest store. 
But in a year like the present, when 
hogs are temporarily low in price and 
there is every prospect of them being 
far higher next spring and summer, it 
is worth while for the man who is 
growing hogs to think about going to 
the bother of putting up his own hog 
meat. Lard right new is selling on the 
basis of $18 hogs, and without much 
question will be selling considerably 
higher next summer. It will pay you 
this year, as never before, to consider 
the propostion of home butchering. 

The hogs which you are going to 
butcher should have nothing to eat 
during the twenty hours previous to 
slaughtering. The - best method of kill- 
ing is to put the hog on his back, and, 
while one man is holding him, the oth- 
er sticks him with a knife in the lower 
part of the throat, just in front of the 
breact bone, thrusting the knife inward 
and backward toward the heart to a 
depth of four or five inches. In the 
meantime there should be a barrel of 
hot water ready, water with a temfer- 





may take just a little more or a little 
less than this, depending on how the 
meat is packed. Hams and shoulders 
generally are put in the bottom of the 
barrel and the bacon is used to fill in 
the corners and on top. The bacon 
is ordinarily left in a cure of this kind 
for about five weeks; the ham for 
about seven weeks. Some people dis- 
like very salty meat, and take out the 
meat a little snoner than this, but if 
the meat is to be kept thru until the 
summer, it is just as well to leave it in 
fully this long or possibly a little long- 
er. It is a good plan before putting 
the meat into the brine to rub the sur- 
faces with salt and let it drain over 
night. After the meat is taken out of 
the cure, it is thoroly rinsed in clean 
water and then hung up to drip, and 
then smoked. Some people, instead of 
smoking, simply paint with a commer- 
cial preparation of liquid smoke, which 
seems to give very good results. How- 
ever, many people think there is noth- 
ing like real smoke, especially smoke 
furnished by green hickory, maple or 
apple. Corn cobs will do, but pine 
wood is not so good. ‘In smoking, don’t 
let the fire get too hot or you will lose 
considerable of your meat by dripping 
of the fat. From three days to a week 
of smoking is about right. 

After a little experience it is pos- 
sible to become quite expert in the 
home curing of pork. Like everything 
else, there is a great difference in peo- 
ple and in their ability to do this sort 
of thing. The best ham I ever tasted 
in my life was home-cured, and also 
the poorest. Perhaps you will develop 
a knack for the home curing of meat. 
If vou think there is any chance of 
becoming genuinely interested in this 
kind of thing, I would suggest that you 
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ature if at ieast 160 degrees, and not 
over 200 degrees. The pig is soused 
up and down in the hot ,water, very 
quickly if the water is unusually hot, 
and more slowiy if the water is as cool 
as 150 degrees. The hot water loosens 
the hair, and after the hair is scraped 
off, a stick is put between the gambrel 
eords of the hind legs and the carcass 
is hoisted up with a rope over a branch 
of a tree or the rung of a iadder. The 
hog is then spHt open and the intes- 
tines removed. In all of this work, it 
is really necessary to have an expert 
on hand to show you the many short 
cuts and fine points which the begin- 
ner is inevitably slow in picking up 
unless he sees someone else do the 
work. Farmers’ Bulletin 183, which 
may be had free from the United 
States Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, D. C., gives some very 
good suggestions about this part of the 
work. 

The best kind of a day to slaughter 
is a cool day in the fall or a warm day 
in the winter, when the temperature 
at night is around 30 to 40 degrees. 
As soon as the carcass is thoroly cooi, 
cut it up. The ordinary pork cuts, as 
shown in the picture, are the shoulder, 
bacon. loin and ham. The loin or fat 
back generally has a thick layer of lard 
over the lean meat, most of which is 
best trimmed off or rendered. Cut the 
ribs out of the bacon with as little 
lean meat clinging to the ribs as pos- 
sible. If the bacon is unusuall. fat, it 
may be worth while to trim consider- 
able lard off of it for rendering. To 
make the ham, shoulder and bacon 
look as smooth and neat as possible, it 
is necessary to do considerable trim- 
ming. These trimmings are made into 
Sausage by mixing with each three 
pounds of the trimmings one ounce of 
Salt. one-tenth of an ounce of pepper, 
and one-tenth of an ounce of sage. 
Grind the meat finely and mix very 
thoroly. You had best pvt the meat in 
hot jars, then cook thru and cover 
With hot lard. Your mother can do 
t kind of thing very nicely. 

‘he most interesting part of the 
whele proposition is the curing of the 
ham. shoulder and bacon. About as 
f00d a cure as any is the sugar-brine 
cure, which is made by dissolving ten 
pounds of « three pounds of brown 
eer and ounces of saltpeter 
In five go’ f water. This is about 
Tight for 1: ounds of meat, altho it 








write to the United States Dpeartment 
of Agriculture for Farmers’ Bulletin 
183, and to the Kansas station, at Man- 
hattan, for Circular 76. 





Boys’ Steer Feeding Problem 


An Iowa boy writes: 


“IT have bought a grade Short-horn | 


steer for $120, which weighs 1,000 
pounds. I would like to know how 
much it will cost me to make 100 
pounds of gain on this steer, with corn 
and other feeds at present prices. 
What should I feed this steer? We 
have silage, corn, oats, hay, molasses 
feed and oil meal. Corn is $1.20 a 
bushel, oats 60 cents, hay $25 a ton, 
and molasses feed $42 a ton. I am 
thinking of feeding this steer for about 
six months.” 

Feeding this 1,000-pound steer for 
six months will make a fine experi- 
ment for this eleven-year-old boy. New 
corn seems to be cheap enough at the 
present time so that it may be worth 
while to feed it in rather large 
amounts this winter to fattening steers 
and make them really fat. We suggest 
that this boy start out with an average 
daily ration of twenty to thirty pounds 
of silage, four or five pounds of corn, 
two pounds of oil meal, and six or sev- 
en pounds of hay. He might substi- 
tute a little molasses feed and oats for 
part of the corn, depending on the ap- 
petite of the steer. As long as corn 
stays down at present prices and fat 
steers sell as high as they are now, we 
would suggest increasing the corn in 
the ration until as much as seventeen 
or eighteen pounds are being fed daily. 
After three or four months this steer 
will be getting an average daily ration 
of perhaps eighteen pounds of corn, 
three pounds of oil meal, three or four 
pounds of hay, and fourteen or fifteen 
pounds of silage. At the start we 
would expect the steer to make a hun- 
dred pounds of gain out of about 400 
pounds of corn, 100 pounds of oil meal, 
400 pounds of hay and 1,400 pounds of 
silage. As it gets fatter, it will make 
less economical gains, and toward the 
finish may require per hundred pounds 
of gain as much as 900 pounds of corn, 
150 pounds of oil meal, 100 pounds of 
hay and 400 pounds of silage. As an 


average of the entire six months, we 
would rather suspect that it will cost 
right around $22 to furnish the feed to 
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make a hundred pounds of gain. In ad- 
dition, there are expenses in the way 
of labor, risk, etc., which may run the 
expense up pretty close to $30 a hun- 
dred. The steer will have to sell six 
months from now for at least $15 a 
hundred, and probably for $16 a hun- 
dred, in order to make the boy any 
money. 

A safer plan of feeding than such 
heavy corn feeding would be to carry 
this steer along on a heavy silage ra- 
tion, feeding during the first two or 
three months an average daily ration 
of forty or fifty pounds of silage, to- 
gether with two or three pounds of 
hay and two or three pounds of oil 
meal. Corn may be added during the 
last two or three months, but never in 
amounts of more than 
pounds daily. Under this plan, the 
steer will not get quite so fat, but it 
will make much more economical 
gains. This boy will probably find it 
more interesting to give the heavy corn 
ration, but the more practical plan will 
be to try out the heavy silage ration, 
altho for the time being corn is rela- 
tively cheaper than steers, and we 
would not be surprised to see a heavy 
corn ration give fairly profitable re- 
sults. 





Johnson Grass 


A Missouri corespondent writes: 

“T have been told that Johnson grass 
makes fine pasture and hay, and I 
have been wondering how it would be 


to use it to build up my farm. I am 
told that if desired Johnson grass 
meadows can be plowed in the fall for 


wheat, and that the Johnson grass will 
do little or no damage to the wheat 
and yet there will be enough of the 
root-stocks of the Johnson grass left 
in the ground so that after the wheat 
is taken off the Johnson grass will 
come on again of itself. Does Johnson 
grass exhaust the soil, or is the root 
system such that it feeds the soil?” 
Johnson grass might be called the 
perennial form of Sudan grass. Be- 
cause it is a perennial, and because it 
spreads by underground root-stocks, it 
has become a very serious weed in the 
southern states. North of latitude 37 
it does not often live over winter, al- 


tho occasionally it will live over a 
mild winter in southern Iowa. 
In spite of the fact that Johnsen 


grass is looked on as a serious weed 
in the southern states, it is much 
used as a hay grass and for pasture, 
and some people think that it has done 
more good than harm to the south. 

Johnson grass seed can be bought 
from some of the southern seed houses 
and should be seeded at the rate of 
about thirty pounds per acre. We sug- 
gest that our correspondent experi- 
ment with it on a small scale before 
going into it extensively. 

Johnson grass, being a relative of 
sorghum, is quite exhaustive of the soil 
when used as a hay plant. When used 
for pasture, we would expect the John- 
son grass to build up the soil, altho 
not to such an extent as clover, alfalfa 
or cowpeas. 





Rush County, Indiana 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have purchased a farm in Rush 
county, Indiana, and would like to ask 
a few questions. Indiana farmers tell 
me that Rush county is the second 
county in hog production in the United 
States. I notice that while they raise 
lots of corn, they feed nearly all of it. 
In Champaign county, Illinois, where I 
now live, it is customary to shell the 
corn and sell the grain. Why do they 
feed so much of their corn in Rush 
county? Isn't it better, both from the 
standpoint of soil fertility and net prof- 
it on a small capital, to plow under the 
clover rather than to feed it to live 
stock? Will the Illinois system of soil 
improvement as advocated by the late 
Doctor Hopkins, apply as well to Rush 
county, Indiana, as to Champaign coun- 
ty, Illionis?” 

Rush county, Indiana, is one of the 
good counties of the corn belt from the 
standpoint of corn and hog production. 
There are a number of counties in 
Iowa which produce more hogs, but 
nevertheless the average farm in Rush 
county carries about sixty hogs, which 
is unusually good. As an average of 
the five-year period from 1911 to 1915, 
the average acre yield of corn in Rush 
county was forty-six bushels, which is 
better than any county in either lowa 
or Illinois. They put about one-third 
of their farm land into corn in Rush 
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county, and so it can not be urged 
that they secure their high yields be- 
cause of putting only small amounts 
of their very best land into corn. Un- 
questionably, however, they use con- 
siderably more in the way of commer- 
cial fertilizer in Rush county, Indiana, 
than most farmers use in Iowa and Illi- 
nois. They raise much more in the 
way of winter wheat, and much less 
in the way of oats, than most Iowa 
and Illinois farmers. So far as live 
stock is concerned, they seem to de- 
pend chiefly on hogs, and do not carry 
nearly as many cattle per farm as 
most farmers in Iowa and western 
Illinois. 

When our correspondent moves to 
Rush county, we suggest that he fol- 
low pretty tlosely the methods of his 
neighbors for a few years. He will 
find that on the whole they are pretty 
sound, and that he can not improve 
much on them, except in so far as his 
conditions are different from the con- 
ditions of his neighbors. We suspect 
that the Rush county corn market is 
not quite so good as the Champaign 
county corn market, but that the hog 
market is fully as good. We suspect 
that there is a slight differential in 
favor of turning corn into hogs, rather 
than selling it on the market. 

Our correspondent might try follow- 
ing a grain system of farming, plowing 
the clover under as green manure and 
selling off all his corn, but we rather 
suspect that in order to make the most 
money in the long run, he should use 
the system employed by most farmers 
in the neighborhood, and sell his corn 
pretty largely in the form of hogs. We 
see no scientific reason why the Hop- 
kins system of permanent agriculture 
should not prove as successful in Rush 
county, Indiana, as in Champaign coun- 
ty, Ulinois. 





Fumigation for Weevil 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“What can I do to save beans from 
the weevil?” 

Buy carbon bisulphide at the rate of 
one pound for each hundred bushels 
of beans, or, in small amounts, about 
two drams for each bushel. Fumigate 
on a warm day, for if the temperature 
is below 50, it will require two or three 
times as much carbon bisulphide as in- 
dicated. 

The method of fumigation is very 
simple. Put a shallow pan or pans on 
top of the beans and pour the carbon 
bisulphide in and allow it to evaporate. 
Close up the bin or box where the 
beans are, as tightly as possible, so 
that the fumes can not escape. After 
twenty-four hours, open up and allow 
the fumes to dissipate. Remember, in 
handling carbon bisulphide, that it is 
highly inflammable and that if the 
fumes are breathed for any length of 
time they will give one a headache. 
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Breeding Crate for Swine 


We again publish directions for a 
hog breeding crate as given in Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 966, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture: 

“There are many types of breeding 
crates which the farmer may con- 
struct. The accompanying illustrations 
show a crate that can be operated by 
one man and is easily constructed on 
the average farm without involving 
much expense. 

‘The sow is driven into the open end 
of the crate until her hind feet are in 
front of the crosspiece of the T-shaped 
lift. The sow is elevated by means 
of the lift, which is drawn up by a 
windlass as shown in the illustration. 
A ratchet on the windlass holds the 
sow at the desired height. The parti- 
tion at the front end of the crate op- 
erates on a slide and can be arranged 
to suit the length of the sow. Thus, 
if the sow is large, the partition can 
be moved toward the end of the crate, 
to allow plenty of space without cramp- 
ing her, and in the case of a small 
sow the partition is moved closer, to 
eliminate an undue amount of space. 
The point to remember is that the ani- 
mal should be in a natural position in 
order to obtain the best results. 

“When the sow is properly placed, 
tke boar is brought up. His hind feet 
should rest on a flat cleated platform 
laid on the ground, to give him a solid 








sliding partition; one piece l-inch pipe, 
2 feet 10 inches long, with handle and 
ratchet, for windlass; twelve feet of 
sash cord, for windlass; one pair of 
hinges; four angle irons, %-inch thick 
by 1% inches in width, and made 2x3 
inches, as shown on the sliding parti- 


tion; five pounds of 10-penny wire 
nails; two pounds of 20-penny nails. 
“It is not absolutely necessary to 


construct the crate as shown. Other 
methods of making a windlass that 
will answer the desired purpose may 
suggest themselves. For instance, in- 
stead of being made of iron, it could 
be made of wood, in much the same 
manner as the old wooden windlass 
used over wells.” 





Sand Bath for Hogs 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“In your account of Swine Day at 
the Iowa State College, you speak of 
a sand bath for hogs. Will you please 
explain how this was made?” 

The description given by the college 
people of the sand bath is as follows 

“Put six inches sand over the floor 
of a 6x8 Iowa movable hog house and 
saturate well at different times with 
crude oil as the feeding period pro- 
gresses.” 

The college people evidently used 
crude oil as their judgment indicated, 
keeping the sand constantly saturated. 
As to whether or not this method is ef- 





















































footing. The cleats should be 1x2 inch- 
es to prevent slipping. His front feet 
will fall upon the rest as shown in the 
drawings, the sow being required to 
bear only a small part of his weight. 
The sow should then be raised or low- 
ered, as the case may be, to the proper 
height, by means of the windlass. 
When a small sow is bred, the short 
top rests are extended to hold her 
firmly in position. 

“After breeding, the boar is driven 
to his pen or paddock. The sow is 
removed from the crate either by re- 
leasing the ratchet on the windlass 
and allowinf her to back out or by re- 
moving the sliding partition so that 
she may walk out from the front end 
of the crate. 

“Dressed or undressed lumber may 
be used in the construction of a breed- 
ing crate. The material required will 
total about 140 board feet of lumber, 
of the following dimensions: Five 
pieces 2x4 inches, 16 feet long, for up- 
rights and sides; fourteen pieces 1x6 
inches, 12 feet long, for sides and 
flooring. 

Hardware, Etc.—Two pieces 14-inch 
iron rods, 30 inches long, with two 
wing nuts, as shown in illustration, for 
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fective in keeping the hogs free from 


lice, and as to whether or not it is 
cheaper than other methods, remains 
to be determined by future experi- 
ments. 


Squirrel-Tail Hay Kills Sheep 
Squirrel-tail, or tickle grass, is often 
found in pastures and meadows. It is 


not a poisonous grass, but the awns, 
with their back-pointed barbs, may 
cause such serious wounds in the 


mouth as to bring on death. In some 


of the western states the losses are 
very serious, especially in pregnant 
ewes, toward the end of the winter. 
Squirrel-tail hay is bad for any kind of 
stock, but it is especially bad for 
sheep. 


The Nevada experiment station, in 
Bulletin No. 97, recently written on 
this problem, states that squirrel-tail 
is a perennial which comes up year 
after year from the same bunch of 
roots. The common impression among 
botanists is that it is a winter annual 
which spreads only by seed. In any 
event, squirrel-tail is a serious pest, 
which will well bear watching. 

















































































Toy Tractor in His Stocking 
for Christmas—Only 25c 


Looks just like a big Avery Tractor. Cast 
iron—has rolling wheels — finished in beau- 
tiful red and black enamel with gold striping. 
He'll be delighted with it! Stands 34% inches 
high, 5 inches long. Makes a dandy toy— 
or table ornament. Worth many times its 
price. 
Send 25e¢ (85e in Canada) with the names of those 
king of buying a tractor, cultivator or a grain 
+} —- Also mention as many tractor and thresh- 
er owners as you can remember. That's all. We'll 
send the toy by return mail. 


AVERY COMPANY *7 Jeri 


VERY 


Motor I Bailes yo nn -— B 













PENDERGAST BARB WIRE 


We can make immediate shipment from our large 


stock listed below. Full 12%-gauge hea gal- 
vanized barb wire, weighing approximate. one 
pound to the rod, 

Delivered in Wis. and N. and 


Minn. 8. D. 
Per Spock Per § Spool 
2-point hog, $-inch spaces.. 00-2 
ae} 4.80 


2-point cattle, 83-inch spaces. 
i. point cattle, 5-inch spaces... 4.75 5.05 
and we'll ship at once. 


Order direct from this ad, 
It’s scavce—do not wait. Fence book on request, 


UNITED FENCE COMPANY 
OF STILLWATER 
Offices and Factories: 
323 Main St., Stillwater, Minn, 
263 Front St., Fort Madison, lowa, 
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Direct to Farmer 
at Wire Mill Prices 

















CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. c&Pt.29§ MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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CENTS A ROD for 
a %inch Hog Fence; 
27c. arod for 47-in. 


8 styles Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
w prices Barbed Ect. 
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Write for free catalog now. ¢ 


= NTERLOCKING FENCE CO; 
ES Box 126 MORTON, ILLS.: 
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Sold on 30 days FREE TRIAL. = 
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American Fence 
Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. 











CHICAGO NEW YORK 
No Work or 9 ro 
Worry with ne““ONLY ? it 


and it will water your hogs all winter 
. 0. b. factory 


Sioux City, lowa. 


AHA 


Ask be r 
dealer or write direct. $9.50f 


ONLY HOG WATERER CO., 


























Pays the Top 


This season's prices are 
breaking all records. Unless 
“you get far more than you ever 
did, it isn’tnearly enough. You'd 
> be surprised what your furs are 
actually worth. Get our price 

SS list. See for yourself. 
We're paying the top. Don’t take 
acent less. Ship to Omaha, the big centrally lo- 
cated fur market of the at Midwest. Hunters 
and trappers, every where, are reaping unheard-of 
returns from our old reliable house, 

Don't failto get our list. We want all tue furs 
that highest yar and honest grading can buy. 
Fe] a a, ©. rprise coming IF YOU WRITE 

eat wait---don't lose money. Send 
ow . list and tage. Post card will do. 


it quickly. ~~ 
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713%. 138t, Omaha, Neb. to) 25 
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Soil ‘Treatment a in howe 


By G. WILSTER 


I have recently studied the condi- 
tions existing in Union county, Iowa. 
The soil is a gently rolling silt loam 
(upland southern Iowa loess). A ro- 
tation of corn, corn, oats and clover 
has been followed for twenty-five 
years. No fertilizer or manure has 


been applied, but the second crop of 
clover has usualy been plowed under. 
However, during the last fiften years 
the clover crops have often failed as a 
result of drouth and other factors. 
Probably there will be other clover 
failures in the future. In view of this, 
together with the fact that little or no 
plant food has been returned to the 
soil, it becomes obvious that some- 
thing has to be done to restore and 
keep up the fertility. 

There are several steps that must 
be taken to bring about the desired 
effect. It is highly probable that land 
which has been cropped continually for 
so long will be acid. The soil should 
be tested for acidity, the degree of 
acidity determined, and enough ground 
limestone added to neutralize the acid- 
ity, and about two tons per acre in ex- 
cess once in a rotation. The failures 
of the clover crops are partly due to 


the acid condition of the soil, but if 
the soil contains an excess. of lime- 
stone we may feel more confident in 
securing a good crop of clover year 
after year. 

The four-year rotation is too long 


for grain farms that wish to maintain 
and build up the fertility. In order to 
be sure of maintaining and increasing 
the nitrogen content of the soil by 
means of legumes, the rotation must 
be shortened. Rather than the rota- 
tion of corn, corn, oats and colver, I 
would recommend a rotation of corn, 
oats and clover. This rotation will al- 





low for a clover failure once in the ro- 
tation and still there will be a crop of 
clover to plow under every four years. 
Furthermore, if the nitrogen content 
of the soil is to be built up, none of the 
clover grown can be removed from 
the land and sold; it must all be 
plowed under. To do this, cut the first 
crop and let it lie on the ground. The 
second crop will then come up thru 
the first, and when it has reached its 
maturity, plow under both crops. This 
looks like an expensive proposition, 
but it is by far a cheaper method of 
securing nitrogen than by buying high- 
priced nitrates and applying them on 
the soil. 

Aside from plowing under one crop 
of clover every four years, all crop 
residues must be carefully saved and 
plowed under. The corn stalks must 
be cut up and be plowed under every 
year. 


If all these recommendations are 
carefully followed, the nitrogen con- 
tent will be increased; however, there 


will always be some loss of phospho- 
rus, no matter how carefully all crop 
residues are saved and plowed under. 
To meet the needs of the soil for 
phosphorus, this element in some form 
or another must be purchased and ap- 
plied to the land. The kind and the 
amount to apply may best be deter- 
mined by a series of experimental 
strips across the field. This may be 
done by applying raw rock phosphate 
or acid phosphate in various amounts 
in narrow strips. From the yields of 
grain obtained on these various strips 
of soil it is determined what kind and 
what amount of phosphate to use. 
If al these recommendations 
carried out, and if the weather condi- 
tions will be as in the past, better 
crops should be grown each year. 
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Vitalized Arithmetic 


By MARY 


the 
the entire school curricu- 


Vitalizing teaching of agricul- 
ture, vitalize 
lum. This plan of work does not rec- 
ognize the limited 
covers, but goes beyond them into the 
realm of things actual and as they are, 
asking that an answer be given. 

Professor P. G. Holden, father of the 
vitalized agriculture movement, be- 
lieves that a child should be taught 
in terms of his own life and under- 
standing. 

The child so taught has an oppor- 
tunity for self-development; he is 
treading on familiar ground. He un- 
folds as naturally as a flower. 

Says Professor Holden: “The great- 
est charity I know is helping people 
to find their places of greatest useful- 
ness in the world. Helping boys and 
girls to go right is a thousand times 
better than dealing out charity to them 
after they have gone wrong.” 

The greatest source of interest to 
the child is that with which he has to 
do—therefore, the following suggestive 
ideas and problems are meant only as 
examples of how the individual teach- 
er may make farm problems and proj- 
ects the basis for vitalized arithmetic. 

Dairy Note—Every 100 pounds of 
rich milk contains about 5 pounds of 
butter-fat. Eight and one-half pounds 
of milk to the gallon is considered 


compass of book 


accurate enough for practical pur- 
poses. 

Problems: 

(a) A cow that gives 2 gallons of 
milk at a milking gives how many 
pounds of milk in 10 months? If 4 per 
cent of her milk is butter-fat, how 


many pounds does she produce in this 
length of time, and what is it worth 
at 55 cents per pound? 

(b) Mr. Smiths’ Jersey cow tests 
4.5 per cent and Mr. Brown's cow tests 
4.1 per cent. Each cow gives 25 pounds 
of milk per day. When butter-fat is 
selling at 45 cents per pound, which 
cow will yield the greatest profit, and 


how much? 
(c) A cow when fed 1 bushel of corn 
and 1 shock of fodder every 5 days, 


gave 1 gallon and 1 pint of milk a day. 
When fed each day 8 pounds of corn 
and 3 pounds of oats crushed together, 
and 15 pounds of clover hay, gave 3 
gallons of milk a day. If the cow’s milk 
weighs 8.5 pounds to the gallon, and 
tests 4 per cent butter-fat (4 pounds of 
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butter-fat for each 100 pounds of milk), 


| how much butter-fat would she produce 


in 90 days when fed on corn and fod- 


der? How much when fed on corn, 
oats and clover? 
Canning—Mollie Sturtz sold 126 


pounds of navy beans at 10 cents per 


pound. The neighbor who bought them 
canned them in 70 one-quart cans. 
What did the beans cost per quart? 


What could Mollie have gained or lost 
had she canned the beans herself at a 
cost of 4.5 cents per can and sold them 
at 18 cents per can? 


Gardening—Fred Foreman had a 
plot of potatoes 42 feet by 260 feet. 
His expenses were $2.25. He raised 


45 bushels of potatoes and sold them 
at 75 cents per peck. What was his 
profit? Find the yield per acre at the 
same rate. Find the profit per acre. 

Good Roads—A country store locat- 
ed on a hard road pays 1 cents a mile 
for each 100 pounds of freight hauled 
from the railroad station; a country 
town located on the same road, 24 
miles from the railroad, 18 miles of 
which are not hard roads, pays 2 cents 
a mile for hauling each 100 pounds of 
freight. What is the annual bad road 
tax paid by this country town upon 
300,000 pounds of freight? 

Fertilizers—Table showing pounds 
of fertilizers in a ton of various mate- 
rials and market value per ton of fer- 
tilizers: 

POUNDS PER TON. 
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Barnyard manure ..... (wk Ss Se 
oo eer 16 5 17 
Wheat straw ......... 10 5 14 
Ce, ae 12 6 21 
RN fe ences can 40 | 13) 30 
oo |) eee 43 | 13 33 











Commercial fertilizer . 33 |120 33 
MARKET VALUE PER TON 
RESIN -A <i Seager $2.75 
Eee ae 50 
PD ss nn neace dee heme erie 1.00 
eeeeecssus omaha cae $4.25 
(a) How much plant feod does a 


farmer sell when selling the fodder of 
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Chain Drive. 


DIAMOND 
CHAIN <— DRIVE 


Years of hard service have proved it the most de- 
pendable and satisfactory final drive for farm tractors. 
It has ample strength to withstand heavy strains, 
yet is flexible enough to absorb shocks and jolts 
and protect the more delicate parts from injury. 


It transmits power from engine to wheels with 
positive efficiency and economy. 
and wear to a minimum—the power load is carried 
on several spocket teeth, not centered on one cog. 


Extremely simple and always accessible for “on- 
the-spot” repairs—a new link and a hammer are all 
you need to quickly mend a broken chain. 


When you buy a tractor be sure it is equipped with Diamond 
It will give you most service at least cost. 


Write for special booklet ‘‘ The Final Drive for Tractors. ’”’ 
Fall of helpful hints on choosing the right tractor. 


Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 


Makers of High-Geade Chains Since 1890 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 









Reduces friction 
















an 18-acre corn field averaging 40 bush- 
els per acre? What is its value? 

(b) How does the value of a ton of 
barnvard manure compare with a ton 
of cowpeas plowed under for ferti- 
lizer? 

(c) How does a ton of barnyard ma- 
nure compare with a ton of wheat 
straw in soil fertility? 

(d) Find in dollars and cents the fer- 
tilizing value of a ton of corn stover. 

Have the pupils work out practical 
fertilizing problems of their own mak- 
ing, from the above table. 

Poultry—Johnny Thomas, District 4, 
received $110.86 total income from his 
poultry. Feed and other expenses 
amounted to $35. Find his net profit. 
He set 260 eggs and got 225 chicks. 
What per cent of his settings hatched? 
He sold 134 of these chicks for $58.77. 
Find the average price per chick. In 


April, his hens produced 699 eggs; in 
May, 544 eggs; June, 522 eggs; July, 
429 eggs: August, 290 eggs; Septem- 
ber, 112 eggs. Find the total number 
of eggs produced during these six 
months. How many dozen is this? 


He received an average of 40 cents per 
dozen for these eggs. How much did 
he receive from the sale of eggs? 


Taxes—How much tax does a farm- 
er pay who owns 160 acres of land, 
valued at $125 per acre, assessed at 


two-thirds of its value, and personal 
property assessed at $600, if the rate 
of taxation is $1.50 per hundred? 

The one-room school is still the larg- 
est factor in rural education, and must 
necessarily remain so for years to 
come. The problem confronting the 
nation now is how to make the thou- 
sands of these schools as good as they 
can become. Undoubtedly, a standard- 
ized school based on the rotation plan 
for vitalized agriculture would go far 
toward solving the problem. 





Canadian Farmers Fight—It is claimed 
that eighty farmer members will be sent 
to the next Canadian house of com- 
mons. Canadian farmers have made 








Better Ventilation’ 
for Less Money 


Save money in ventilating your hog 
or chicken houses. Get better 
ventilation without any drafts. 
Put on your building the 


It will do the work of anordinary cupola 50% 
larger. Revolves with breeze—and has 
draft damper that operates from floor of barn 
arn about this economical ventilator. Writ 
us today and we will send you the facts aad 
our book of hog and chicken house plans. 


WHITNELL MFG. CO,302W. Sth St. Des Moines, lows 









One Mans 
Saws 25 Cords a Day 


The Ottawa Log Saw does the work of ten men Make# 
wood sawing easy and profitable When not sawing wood 
ase for pumping, feed rage Fully ete. Simple. econ< omical, 
durable Thousandsin use guaranteed; 30 daye 
trial Write at once for x and low price 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. 21 2161 61, Wood St. pence 








great progress in codperative organiza 
tion, and evidently now they are goings 
in for political recognition. The out 
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come will be interesting. 





Alfalfa Along Roads—Secretary Jewell 
Mays of the Missouri state board of ag- 
riculture announces the demand for al- 
falfa seed has been large this fail, and 
because of the shortage of the seed crop 
in many states the supply will be short 
and price high for next spring. Conse- 
quently Secretary Mays recommends the 
planting of grades, embankments and 
rights of way along paved roads in 4l- 
falfa. Alfalfa has been quite success- 
ful in saving the embankments and 
grades from washing away. It also cuts 





down the production of weed seeds along 
the public highways, which are a com- 
stant menace to clean fields, 
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HOG WORMS 
$650 


COMPLETE 


100 CAPSULES and 
SET OF BEST IN- 
STRUMENTS. 














Bonnets Dig } 


WORM CAPSULES 


Are the original Worm Capsules. Besides 
killing and carrying off all stomach and 
intestinal worms, they put the entire di- 
gestive tract in perfect condition to make 
most weight out of every pound of feed. 
Beware of imitations. The genuine Bon- 





nett’s “Big B” are strongest—surest and 
cheapest in the end. It is the genuine 
Bonnett’s “Big B” that are used by Farm 
Advisers, Agricultural Colleges and the 
largest hog raisers. 

Clem Good man of Elma, Iowa, writes:, “I used 
some of your Bonnett’s ‘Big B’ Worm Capsules 

tter t of last winter on mygfall pigs that | had been 
dectoring most all winter with other worm remedies. The 
rernedies got some worms but the hogs kept coughing 

and did not gain weight. A day after using Bennett's ‘Big B 
Veorm Capsules so many worms came that | could hardly be 
fieve my eyes. Two weeks later | gave them am di 
of your capsules and never saw pi so well in my life. 3} 
enciose $5.00 for 100 mare capsules. 

W. H. Heim soethb of Aurelia, lowa, writes: “‘I 
have used most all hog worm remedies that are adv. 
and find after oe trial Bonnett’s ‘Big B’ 
all you claim for t . 1 like them for three reasons. (1 

w orm expeller. 


They are a sure , 2) to ity 
ae ae 
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Sie. ka yl 
A Se CAPSULE TO EACH HOG DOES THE WORK 
Can any farmer afford to let worms infest his 
hogs when a 5c capsule will positively expel all 
the worms and put the hog in the best physical 
condition? 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
Bonnett’s “Big B” Capsules are sold with a 
guarantee to give perfect satisfaction or we 
promptly refund the full purchase price. 

Pig Gun and Speculum - - - -- . $1.50 
Bonnett’s “Big B”’ Capsules, - $5.00 per 100 
We pay all charges. Order today. 

J. L. BONNETT, Mtg. Chemist 











17 Main St.. Bloomington, Ill, 
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Makes Feeding Pay 


Write for FREE Book—Learn Why 
grinding adds 25% to feed value—makes better 
stock. Economical grinding results from use of 


STOVER 


FEED MILLS 


husks, grind anygrain. 3 to 
40h p. Cap. 3to 150 bu. per hour. 


& ENG. CO. 
Freeport, ti. 
Ss Samson Windmills, 
Engines, Pump Jacks, etc., 
since 1862. FREE Catalog. 





Buy For Less 
Than You Can 
Afford to Build 
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FEED YOUR HOGS THE BETTER WAY 
Dov't let another week go by without getting full facts about 
the feed saving--labor saving--money saving 

ALTA ADJUSTABLE FEED BOX 

a NU E SIZES. Capacity, 
suror shelled cura, wtais st aif Winde‘ot feed. Sond tod 
for particulars and special FALL Prices. A : 








PETER JENSEN BOX UF ALTA, 1OWA 
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2 H-P. Pulls 23 [igo 


Big Value—Big Surplus power. 
Immediate Shipment. Otter in- 
cludes eng ids—rea 
to use.Life mela Snyrone Sefecte. = 
LOW PRICES-—-DIRECT How 
Any size—2 to 30 H-P.—Station- 
fry. Portable or Saw-Itig. New book, quays 
latest hst FREE.--Ed. H. Witte, Pres, 
. 
Whorre EnGine Works 
issy Oakland Avenue KANSAS CITY, MO. 
183? Empire Buliding PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Steer Feeding Problem 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What do you think of buying 800 
or 900-pound steers and feeding them 
corn at $1.20 per bushel, clover hay at 
$25 a ton, straw at $7 a ton, and oil 
meal at $90? My idea would be to 
feed these steers for an April or May 
market. As a rule, does it pay better 
to buy stocker steers in early Decem- 
ber or February? Would it be con- 
sidered advisable to carry such steers 
thru the winter in fairly good condi- 
tion, and then put them on grass in 
May and full feed them on corn for an 
August or September market?” 


Indications on.the whole point to a 
rather good market for steers next 
»-May. Last May steers lost money to 
most feeders. These things go by 
swings, and just because many feeders 
lost money on their steers last May, 
there is a fair prospect of making mon- 
ey this coming May. If corn stays down 
around $1.20 a bushel thruout the en- 
tire winter, we feel that the probabili- 
ties are especially strong for steer 
feeding being a profitable proposition. 
Oil meal at $90 a ton is too high. If 
our correspondent can not buy his oil 
meal for less than $80 a ton, we would 
suggest that he limit the average daily 
ration of oil meal to one pound or less. 

Stocker steers are generally consid- 
erably higher in February than in the 
preceding December. As to whether 
it pays a man better to buy stocker 
steers in February than in December 
depends on the amount of rough feed 
he has on hand to get rid of. If he has 
plenty of rough feed and shelter, the 
thing to do is to buy in December. The 
policy of buying steers in the winter 
and then fattening them out on grass 
ordinarily gives very good results, 
provided, of course, good pasture land 
is available. In those sections where 
there is an abundance of relatively 
cheap and good pasture land, this plan 
of feeding is probably the best of all. 








| $75 





Oil Meal for Silage Steers 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“What do you think of oil meal at 
a ton? I am expecting to feed 
steers for market with no corn except 
that which is in the silage.” 

Of silage alone it ordinarily takes 
about 3,000 pounds to produce a hun- 
dred pounds of gain during a feeding 
period of a hundred days. When oil 
meal is added, it seems to take around 
a ton of silage and 100 or 120 pounds 
of oil meal. The experiments are not 
so very conclusive on this point, but 
the indications are that a hundred 
pounds of oil meal will save around 
800 pounds of silage. With oil meal at 
$75 a ton and silage at $7.50 a ton, it 
may not be worth while to feed oil 
meal in large quantities. A little oil 
meal, however, is. decidedly worth 
while, because it increases the rapidity 
of gain as well as the quality of gain. 
Our correspondent can probably use 
one and a half pounds of oil meal per 
steer daily to very good advantage. 





Buttermilk Versus Silage for 
Steers 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Which is better feed for a growing 
pig, condensed buttermilk at 4% cents 
a pound or stock feed molasses at 2% 
cents a pound?” 

Molasses has a feeding value very 
sinilar to corn, but contains even less 
buue and muscle-building material. 
Cuudensed buttermilk, on the other 
hand, is exceptionally rich in bone and 
muscle-building material. Molasses at 
2% cents a pound is attractively priced 
—but it should be used only as a sub- 
stitute for corn. Condensed buttermilk 
at 43%, cents a pound is rather high in 
price, but nevertheless for feeding in 
connection with corn we would prefer 
it to the molasses. Our correspondent 
should also consider tankage, which 
he can probably secure at $5 or $5.25 
a hundred. A pound of bone and 
muscle-building material in tankage 
costs less than in condensed butter- 
milk, altoh the quality of the protein 
is not quite so high. Generally speak- 
ing, condensed buttermilk is too high 





in price to be fed extensively to mar- 
ket hogs, altho it may be used advan- 
tageously with suckling sows, recently 
weaned pigs, or pure-bred animals. 
There is nothing like buttermilk, in 
connection with corn and tankage, to 
produce a rapid growth. 





Corn Stover Versus Silage 

A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“What do you consider are the rela- 
tive nrerits of corn stover and corn 
silage?” 

A ton of well-cured corn stover (fod- 
der without the ears) contains nearly 
three times as much dry matter as a 
ton of silage. Unfortunately, a con- 
siderable proportion of the coarser 
stalks of corn stover are wasted. Corn 
stover, therefore, in spite of the facet 
that it contains from two to three 
times as much dry matter per ton as 
silage, has a feeding value per ton but 
little greater than that of silage. Really 
high-class corn stover, with a consid- 
erable percentage of leaves, may be 
worth $2 or $3 a ton more than corn 
silage, but ordinary corn stover has a 
ton value very little, if any, greater 
than corn silage. 

The average acre of land in Iowa 
this year produced about a ton of corn 
stover and a ton of ears, whereas it 
produced about eight or nine tons of 
silage. 





Lamb Ration 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT have 316 lambs, averaging around 
70 pounds, which have been running 
in the corn stalks and are getting all 
the corn they can eat. I want to start 
them on feed in the dry lot, and have 
corn, barley, oats, alfalfa hay and 
mixed hay. Would it be better to feed 
the grain in troughs or feed it from 
self-feeders? Will alfalfa hay give 





sheep the scours? Would it be all 
right to let these lambs have free ac- 
cess to the hay at all times?” 

Our correspondent does not quote 
prices, but we are inclined to suggest 
that he allow his lambs to eat what 
alfalfa and mixed hay they care for, 
and that in addition he feed a grain 
mixture of about a pound of corn and 
one-seventh of a pound of oil meal. In 
experiments at the lowa station, they 
found that oats were about 40 per cent 
as valuable per bushel as corn, and 
that barley was about 70 per cent as 
valuable per bushel as corn. It is im- 
probable that our correspondent can 
buy either oats or barley cheap enough 
this winter to make it worth while to 
substitute these grains for corn. Oil 
meal is decidedly high priced this win- 
ter, and if our correspondent has home- 
grown alfalfa hay, we are inclined to 
suggest that he depend chiefly on an 
average daily ration of about a pound 
to a pound and a half of alfalfa hay, a 
pound of corn, and what mixed hay 
they may care for in addition. 








Mule Colt Ration 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“What kind of feed and how much 
should I feed to my suckling mules to 
make them do the best? Is it better 
to put them on a full feed of grain? 
I have alfalfa hay, corn and oats, 
Should they have something else?” 

These mule colts should do splen- 
didly if our correspondent allows 
them free access to alfalfa hay, corn 
and oats. As to whether or not his 
pocketbook can stand allowing the 
mule colts to eat all they want is an- 
other proposition. If they are of 
good ancestry, it will probably pay 
him to feed pretty liberally, especially 
during the first year of their lives. 
If he hand-feeds, we would suggest 
an average daily ration from wean- 
ing time onward of about ten pounds 
alfalfa hay, three pounds corn and 
three pounds oats. With good alfalfa 
hay corn and oats, we see no neces- 


sity for buying such feeds as oil 
meal, bran, ete, especially when 
these feeds are selling at present 
prices. 
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rey-i Zed 
Tonic Block and Brick 


Why not reduce the risk of live stock raising and increase your profits— 
make surer of the health and rapid growth of your live stock, since you can 
do so without taking chances? Many successful farmers have increased their 
live stock profits by taking advantage of our 60-day trial offer and have 

ven, without risk to themselves, the great value of Carey-ized Stock Tonic 
lock and Brick for stopping losses by worms and warding off every disease. 


Our 60-Day Trial Offer Is Open to You 


To - the benefit of this offer you do not have to sign anything or obligate yourself in any 

way. Just ask the dealer in your town for a sufficient quantity of Carey-ized F 

60-day trial. Feed it according to directions, and if you are not entirely satished with the result, 

our dealer or your banker will tell you we are responsible. 
Carey-ized Stock Tonic Block and Brick is a time-tried, proven, dependable worm de- 

stroyer and conditioner for all live stock. Contains all the mineral salts which animals need 

crave every day, including bi-carbonate of soda, 





sulphate of iron, sulphur, gentian root, 
ized peat, charcoal and pure dairy salt. 


Sold by 


Put up in 50-Ib. Blocks and 3-lb. Bricks for 
convenient feeding. Animals partake of it as nature 
dictates—a little at a time—keep themselves free from 
worms and in thrifty condition without bother to you— 
no dosing, no drenching, no overdosing, no waste. 
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dealers—-30-Ib. Blocks $3.25: two 12-Brick ' 
for a fair 60-day test with all your live eck. Mt he mand i 
you, send us his name (no money) and we | 
¢ tonic for you; or i a, send us 
we willship it # 
Remember, our 60-day trial off eans : 
all the risk of a fair wial by a. “We pron! linge 
i not sure that in 60 days’ feedi: 
according to directions you will be entirely satish i 
the result. Fill out and mail us the coupon for free illus- 
of the tonic under 3 


CAREY SALT COMPANY 
Hutchinson, 
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I Carey Salt Co., Dept. 260, Hutchinson, Kan. 
i Please ship Carey-ized Stock Tonic 
as per check mark below under your 
60-Day Trial Offer. 
f Care of My Dealer. 
Direct to Me (money order 
enclosed). 
i One 24-Brick Case. 
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One 12-Brick Case. 

One 50-lb. Block. 
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United States 
Government ts spend- 
ing more than twenty 
million dollars in San 


stations for its air, 
land and sea forces, 
because official tests 
proved the advan- 
tages, in comfort and 
efficiency, of its equa- 
ble climate and con. 


tinuous sunshine. 
















connection 


Rose-clad inJanuaryand immune from 
the rigors of heat and cold, your ideal 
heme is ready for you in San Diego, 
California, where the sun shines 356 
days each year. 
Here, orchards and plantations of the 
apple and pear, the navel orange and 
thefig,the grapefruit, lemon and guava, 
vineyards and produce gardens, slope 
to the edge of bay and ocean and rise 
through upland valleys arounda thriv- 
ing modern city of 85,000 inhabitants. 
Warships in the bay, army and navy aviators 
flying daily over the city, the free out-of-door 
pipe-organ recital every afternoon in the great 
Dhye t Gemmement ark, the early 
Leeadend miles of splendid boulevard reaching 
into the mountain passes, combine to make 
every day an adventure in happiness in 


San 







— mission buildings, four 


Diego 


California 


Through Pullman service between San Diego and 
Chicago on the new San Diego & Arizona Railway, in 
with the Rock Island 
Pacific, commences December 10, 1919. 
trip in winter months through mild climate and 
new and interesting country. 


and Southern 
A delightful 





Name 


Saw Digco-Cauirornia Crus, 

271 Sprecxers Buitpinc, San Dixco, Carirornia, 
Gentlemen:—I should like to know more about San Diego, 
California, Please send me your free booklet, 


Street. 








City 


State. 








FOR SALE 


486 AGRES 


of good land, part of which is a pine forest, in north- 
ern Florida, Hamilton county, miles from White 
Springs: will exchange for lowa property or cash. 

il) sell all or part of it. For further information, 
address 


MRS. M. J. SNIDER 


690 W. 35th St., Des Moines, lowa 


373 Acre improved Farm 
I have a long half section, 373 acres, In Buena Vista 
County, Lowa, that I will sell at ¢195.00 and take in as 
a first payment a emall piece of land, or cheap land, 
and carry back the balance 10 years at 5%. 220 acres 
under plow, balance creek pasture, three miles from 
town. This farm is actually worth the money. I 
am offering a good clean proposition and wil! not 
consider any offer at inflated prices. 
A. W. JONES, Owner, Peterson, lowa 


MISSOURI (80 ACRE FARM 


FOR SALE 
100 acres fenced and 80 acres of good timber land. 
Farm ts located on bard road, ¢ mile from Potos! and 
60 miles from St. Louls. Is in first class condition, 
but I am selling it, as 1 want to retire. Come and see 
me if interested. WM. REEKNL, Potosi, Mo. 











A Bargain—284 A. Farm 


®t. Clair county, Missouri. Sandy loam; 175 acres 
in cultivation, balance timber and blue grasa pasture ; 
6-room house, good cellar; large barn, good out- 
buildings; water in barn, plenty living water on 
farm; one mile county seat and proposed rock road; 
rural route. bargain at $75 per acre; terms. 
Open until Jan. 1, 1920. Write or see 

W. J. MATTHEWS or County Recorder, Osceola, Mo. 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of imprewed farme for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Wittmar, Minnesota 


Will Finance Parties 


with Iimfted means to purchase smal! farms. 


A. G. HARRIS, Dixon, Illinois 
IF YOU WANT 2100 or exchange 
your property, write 

me. JOHN J. BLACK, 88 8t., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
Smooth, best improved 


lowa Farms corn land. $150 to 6225 per 
acre. Get liet. Spaulding & O'Donnell, Elma, lowa 

















INDIANA CORN LANDS 
$85 to*15O0 an Acre 


We can offer you splendid moncy- making 
farms of 80 acres or more, right in the beart of 
the richest section of the reclaimed Kankakee 
Valley, Wonderfully productive scil, enriched 
by yeare of decaying veretation.and already yield- 
ing big crops of corn, oats and other grains. 
Prices only $S$ to $150 ye ya 

idering locati ness © iow 
\ Conel i joon and 2005 terms, these farma 


Write for our map No. 2 and fur- 
ther information, and investigate 


for yourself. 

The Straus Brothers Co. 

Established Capital and Surpius 
000, 000. 00 








BUY LAND DIRECT FROM OWNER 


We own twelve farms, from 8 to 300 acres. All 
well improved and itn high state of cultivation. 
Close to town. We can show you the best crop of 
corn and smal! grains in the state, as our soll is the 
best. These farms are offered to you from $175 to 
$250 per acre, with land rapidly advancing [n value. 
We are ina position to give trades for anything on 
those farms. We are also offering some fine farms 
for rent. Wanted—a good man and woman to work 
on farm. Come and see us, or write, 


Frank P. Shekleton & Sons, Lawler, lowa 


I AND FOR SALE—Onelda county, Wisconsin. 
4 I have, among other tracts, 160 acres very fine, 
level, cut-over land; good soil; 7¢ miles from this 
city; 15 acres brushed out ready to stump, and grown 
over with clover; RS is being used now for sheep 
corral; adjoining Hodag lake; no better piece in 
Wisconsin. Some very good land near can be had 
also. Good location for several men to start a com- 
munity of theilrown. For map and price of this and 
others of my 8,000 acres, write C, P. CROSBY. 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


Farms, all sizes; lowest prices. 
Terms 61,000 and up. Send for booklet. 


The Alien County Investment Co., tela, Kansas 


EW YORK STATE FARMS. Write for 
complete list of farms for sale. We have 

a size, location and price to please you. Stock and 
tools included on many of them. Mandeville 
Real Estate Agency, Inc., Olean, N. ¥. 














Cost of Producing Wheat and 
Corn in Missouri 
Accurate data on cost of production 
seems often to be the first step in se- 
curing just prices for farm products. 


On this account, the figures sent out 
by the Missouri state board of agricul- 
ture are of particular interest. 

First is given the cost of a bushel 
of wheat, as follows: 

“Seldom if ever have so many con- 
flicting figures and estimates been 
made as on the cost of producing and 
marketing a bushel of wheat as in the 
year 1919. There are at least forty- 
eight average estimates for the differ- 
ent states, and many estimates have 
been made for each state. Sundry es- 
timates have been made without tak- 
ing into calculation each and every ele- 
ment of production cost. Ever so 
many figures have been announced in 
Missouri without making allowance to 
the farmer for the rental value of his 
land, also leaving out the average loss 
from abandoned acreage. 

“Secretary Jewell Mayes, of the Mis- 
souri state board of agriculture, after 
having examined many different esti- 
mates, has applied to the farm manage- 
ment department of the Missouri Col- 
lege of Agriculture and the experiment 
station for an official Missouri detail 
of the average cost of producing an 
acre of wheat in Missouri in 1919, 
showing the cost per bushel on a basis 
of an average of thirteen bushels per 
acre. 

“Professor R. M. Green, of the Mis- 
souri farm management department, 
has made a detailed estimate of the 
average cost, allowing $8.43 per acre 
as land rent, and making allowance to 
the farmer for horse power and man 
power, manure and fertilizer, wear and 
tear on equipment, abandoned acreage, 
and all other normal costs, including 
hauling to market. 

“The 1919 cost per acre (the total of 
all items) is $25.27, of which $8.43 is 
allowed the farmer as his acre rent on 
a basis of one-third of the crop. The 
cost per bushel, without allowing for 
rent, is $1.29. Allowing one-third for 
rent, the bushel cost is found to be 
$1.94. Adding 11 cents for hauling to 
the local railroad station market 
makes a total cost of a bushel of wheat 
at the railroad $2.05. The complete 
items are as follows: 

Land cost (or rent, based 
on one-third of the crop 








_ ae ear $ 8.43 
Seed, 1 bushel and 1 peck 
Pe sataceuecencase $2.56 
Plowing, 3.18 man hours, 
at 25 cents; 10.71 horse 
hours, at 15 cents; 
equipment cost ........ 2.61 
Discing, harrowing, drag- 
ging, etc, 1.77 man 
hours, at 25 cents; 6.46 
horse hours, at 15 cents; 
equipment cost ........ 1.45 
Drilling, 1 man hour, at 25 
cents; 3.34 horse hours, 
at 15 cents; equipment 
Sa Aa eee 56 
Average manure and fer- 
Pe NE «oc iaw veo ae 1.00 
Cost of putting in crop, 
2 a are 8.18 
Twine, 2 pounds, at 26 
Re eee $ .52 
Cutting, 1.19 man hours, at 
50 cents; 3.62 horse 
hours, at 15 cents; 
equipment cost ........ 1.48 
Shocking, 1.7 man hours, 
ee ee ©, ban cucpean .85 
Threshing, 3.16 man hours, 
at 50 cents; 4.13 horse 
hours, at 15 cents; 
equipment cost ........ 2.44 
Threshing (machine with- 
out crew), 13 bushels, at 
od SE 1.30 
Coal sacks and miscellane- 
ER A ee 1.00 
Loss from abandoned acre- 
age (estimated) ....... 1.07 
Cost of harvesting ..... 8.66 
Cost per acre at farm......... $25.27 
Cost per bushel( average 1919 
wield, 13 Washes) ...ccacsccs 1.94 
Cost of marketing per bushel 
LIE bab 0's 4s ou 0 Races Al 
Cost per bushel at local market 
EE EE << plabcadeeaakess 2.05 


The cost of a bushel of corn is given 
as follows: 

“Corn is a more profitable crop in 
Missouri in the year 1919 than wheat, 
altho wheat had the government price 





guaranteed, and has sold at practically 
all times above the federal figures. The 
state-federal figures on Missouri wheat 
show an average of 13 bushels per acre 
this year, and, marketed at $2.05 per 
bushel, averaged $26.65 per acre. Corn 
running 27 bushels per acre at a net 
average of $1.25 per bushel, is produc- 
ing $33.75, or $7.10 per acre more than 
wheat. Corn that sells above $1.25 per 
bushel will, of course, be bringing still 
more. 

“Many estimates have been made in 
each state as to the actual cost to the 
farmer to produce an acre of corn on 
which an average bushel cost.may be 
based. From year to year Secretary 
Jewell Mayes, of the Missouri state 
board of agriculture has been accept- 
ing as official the final figures of Pro- 
fessor R. M. Green. These estimates 
for 1919 allow the farmer two-fifths 
of the crop as land rent, amounting to 
$10.88 per acre as the first item of 
cost. 

“Seed, man power at 25 cents per 
hour, horse power at 15 cents per 
hour, equipment cost, cutting of weeds 
and other miscellaneous labor cost, not 
allowing for fertilizer, when totaled 
amount to $24.49 per acre. At an av- 
erage of 27 bushels per acre in 1919, 
the cost, gathered in the crib in the 
field, is 91 cents per bushel. Allowing 
10 cents for hauling to local market 
makes a total of $1.01 as the 1919 cost 
of one bushel of corn at the railroad 
station. Not allowing the two-fifths of 
the crop as land rental, corn cost this 
year, on a 27-bushel basis, 50.4 cents 
per bushel in the field. 

“The following are the 1919 items in 
detail on the cost of producing a bush- 
el of corn in Missouri: 


Land cost (or rent), based 
on two-fifths of crop for 
rent 

Seed, one-eighth bushel ..$ .50 

Cutting stalks, 1.24 man 
hours, at 25 cents; 2.38 
horse hours, at 15 cents; 
equipment cost ........ 17 

Breaking ground, 2.9 man 
hours, at 25 cents; 9.52 
horse hours, at 15 cents; 
equipment cost 

Discing, harrowing, drag- 
ging, etc., 2.47 man hours 
at 25 cents; 7.87 horse 
hours, at 15 cents; 
equipment -cost 

Planting, 1.06 man hours, 
at 25 cents; 2.10 horse 
hours, at 15 cents; 
equipment cost ........ 75 

Harrowing corn, 1.49 man 
hours, at 25 cents; 3.68 
horse hours, at 15 cents; 
equipment cost ........ .96 

Cultivating corn, 3.99 man 
hours, at 25 cents; 8.26 
horse hours, at 15 cents; 
equipment cost 

Cutting weeds and miscel- 
laneous labor, 2.43 man 
hours, at 25 cents...... 61 

Gathering from standing 
stalks, 4.91 man hours, 
at 35 cents; 8.55 horse 
hours at 15 cents; 
equipment cost 


$10.88 


er ee 


2.36 


1.85 


2.66 





Total operating cost 


Total cost per acre at the farm 
Cost per bushel (27-bushel yield) 91 
Cost of marketing per bushel. 10 
Cost per bushel at local market 


Hog House Floor 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reply to a correspondent’s inquiry 
in regard to a hog house floor, I will 
state my experience. I put a woven 
wire floor in my hog house and cov- 
ered it with four inches of dirt. By 
the hogs rooting and cleaning it out, 
I was soon down to the wire, and then 
it was hard to do a good job of clean- 





ing. I always had lots of dust, which 
is one of the worst enemies of the 
little pig. 


I had the wire stretched tightly and 
fastened in the cement walls, but I 
cut it loose with a chisel and took it 
out, and put in hollow tile brick, 5x8x 
12 inches, and I think this is the best 
floor there is. It ought to last a life 
time, it is cheaper than plank, and it 
is dry, whereas cement is always damp. 
I had pigs farrowed the 5th of March 
last spring, and had good, dry pens all 
the time. I leveled the ground, then 
fitted the brick in, and where they did 
not come out even I wedged in com- 
mon brick. 

RAY L. CAMPBELL. 

Woodbury County, Iowa. 
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RY DIP YOUR HOGS 

5 WITH THE 
| 4g ORIGINAL 
DRY DIP 


STANDARD 


For your lousy hogs, horses and poul- 
try simply sprinkleon the animals or 
in their sleeping quarters. A dry 
powder, no solutions, no dipping, no 
danger of colds or pneumonia. 
Aneffective lice and vermin destroy- 
er, a valuable disinfectant and de- 
odorant for household use. Conven- 
ient, economicel and satisfactory. 
Sold bystandard dealers everywhere. 
A 25-pound pail will be sent prepaid 
for $5.00 Send for Free Sample and 
our new 48-page book on live stock. 
Mailed to you absolutely FREE. 


STANDARD CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
Dept.57 Omaha. Neb. 
Mahere ef the Famous Standard Hog Leguiator 








Yee can now 
job and a bri 





ickly qualify for a good payi 
che fawte techs ‘Auto and Tractor 
field. At our great school you learn how to oper 
ete, adjust and repair all makes of AUTOS, TRAC. 
TORS, TRUCKS AND GAS ENGINES at a tuition 


easily within your reach. Write for facts today. 


Endorsed by Auto Factories, 


Graduates and Students 

Thousands of our satisfied graduates have made 
good and are now earning big salaries. You can do 
it too. Our method of instruction is thorough and 
complete, You work with the actual tools and 
machines at this sc expert instruetors, 
Every detail is included and made simple and clear. 
Write for full particulars right away 
60 you can start earning i 
winter in the city or be 
the farm. Hundredsof other men are ng 
on the help The Milwaukee Motor “chool gave t! 
Don’t ict your opportunity slip! 
FREE A fine Kit of 29 tools worth $17.50 is 


| Med to everyone who enrolls now. 

hey are yoursto take home with yeu, 

Send for our new Free Book—‘‘Making You Mas- 

ter of the Auto.” No obligation. Get full infor- 
rard will do, but write 





@atton. A letter or a postcar< 


Mo 
Pian NOW For 
Spring Fencing 1 


Don’t wait till you’re ready to build. De- 
Gide NO 3 











on the posts W. Get the facts about 
teel 


Drive 200 posts a day; no holes to dig. 
They won't rot, burn, buckle or break. ‘ 
len: weod or con- 


Last 3 times as aa 

rete. The free Ankorite book will save you 

(meand money. rite for it. 
CALUMET STEEL CO. 

Sete + 208 S, LaSalle St. Chicago 


OWA’S BEST 


2M4acre farm, 1 mile from Sioux City and street 
car line, all high valley land except about 50 acres 
which is rolling and all seeded to alfalfa, 55 acres 
bige grass and white clover pasture; balance plowed. 
This farm ig also on paved read and paving 








Paid for. It is well improved. Fine walnut grove 
sround the butidings, water works, good 6 room 
house practically new, good barn with room for 12 


es and stanchions for 25 cows and hay room for 75 
tons of alfalfa; also a good silo in one end. Two, good 
& new. double corn cribs and granary; good large 

oghouse, also a goedcattie shed and yards. Two large 
hen houses, machine shed, milkhouse; yards. Build- 

8 lave excellent drainage. Considering the 
location, this farm is offered at a snap, as similar 
farms in lowa, located much farther from smaller 
towne are selling for more money than this is offered 








or at | is time. Very easy terms can be arranged 
thes ed. Priced to sell. Possession Mareh Ist. 
st buy in lowa for a Blooded Stock Farm or dairy. 


It is equipped for either. 


H. L. CRAVEN, Owner, 
aL aT. Biig., SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 
160 A. Michigan Farm 
Stock, Tools, Crops, $6,000 





pond utry road, near KR. R. town. Tillage shows 
vent Tecords; wire fenced pasture for 25 cows, con- 
Bre ni creamery, milk station; wood, fruit. Good 
eae use, big barn, granary, corn, poultry, hog, 
a “ery houses. Income under aged owner last 
Clude & but little was #2,160; to retire, he wil! in- 
lings ulck buyer, Holstein Bull, 14 cows, 4 year- 
ator tlves, pair horses, jot hogs, poultr’, separ- 
abou ‘tT, complete other machinery, tools, crops, 
only «Worth lumber: everything goes for 86,008, 
Fait . 0 down needed. Details page 83 Strout’s 
STRo Os Farm Bargains 23 States: copy free. 
oly FARM AGENCY, 92 R, Marquette Bidg., 














Hog Receipts and Prices 

Hog receipts were still rather small 
last week, but there are now signs of 
larger runs. We very much fear that 
when the big runs break loose prices 
may go down again to the $12 level. 
Next spring and summer, however, we 
look for stationary prices, probably 
better than $15. Just when prices will 
begin to strengthen depends on things 
which no man can foresee. Our guess 
is that no pronounced strengthening 
will take place till after February ist. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week from November 
1, 1918, to date: 

(Figures show per cent of average.) 


we 
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Ste 
~ |Sa| & 
o | sf 6 
oo a = do 
ws <a) os 
& is & 
~ = De 
mee. Bae © asece. 142 | 125 211 
eee. Oo CG: 30" 6. 25 111 | 120 209 
Nov. 15 to 22 ......| 140 | 136 | 210 
ee? 2 >: 70 | 113 | 213 
Nov. 29 to Dec. 6 | 157 | 144 | 211 
CS SD! a 98 | 142 210 
Dee. 13 te 2e .....%. 163 | 173 212 
Dee: BG te FT i. ..:. i @i Ee! 2a 
Dec. 27 to Jan. 2.....| 117 | 120 | 209 
tS Se eee | 126! 148 | 207 
a 2: |) nr 161 | 148 204 
+ ee 4} > See 130 | 140 202 
Pp - | o. sae 131 | 135 201 
Jan. 30 to Feb. 6 ...| 84 | 106 197 
Veh. 6 te 18 ...... 1 117 | 128 199 
Peb. 13 to 20 ...... 146 | 146 194 
Fen: 20 tO 27.4... | 163 | 165 190 
Feb. 27 to March 6 85 | 102 188 
March 6to13..... 108 | 122 196 
March 13 to 20 ..... 105 | 120 197 
March 20 to 27 ..... 137 | 139 198 
March 27 to April 4.| 111 | 123 199 
Ce oe) ee } 123 | 121 | 203 
yg ee i Se | 118 | 124 207 
April 18 to 25 ...... | 111 | 118 209 
April 25 to May 2...| 119 | 126 210 
May Site; Os. 525 2 | 129 | 139 | 212 
May 9$to16.......} 134 | 130 209 | 
May 36 i028. iivc0ss | 127 | 119 212 
May 23 to 30 ....... 1137 | 134] 211 
May 30 to June 6 ...!| 154 | 127 210 
Jtme 6 to 13...... 1 125 | 181 | 208 
Jane 33 te 20 ...... | 165 | 131 212 
June 20 to 27 .....- | 2% 1 144 213 
June 27 to July 3 ..; 147 | 146 218 
A a | 1120 | 116 | 224 
aly 16 te BB i. ssc | 149 | 129 122 
sey 21 tO 2@ .. c ees 92 | 105 218 
See, BOON SE in eeccs 104 | 108 | 222 
August Ito 7 78 87 | 206 
August 7 to 14. 75 85 210 
August 14 to 21 92 | 102 185 
August 21 to 28 ....! 115 | 112 185 
August 28 to Sept. 4 127 | 158 172 
weet... 4°00 BL: pnccins 130 | 116 170 
eo | 90 99 159 
pent. 16: to BB secics 101 93 163 
Sept. 25 to Oct. 2 / 138 | 101 155 
Gct. 2:20 O-vecccee | 103 | 101 149 
SU SS eee ee | 94 | 138 144 
Oct. 16 te BD ....es% 114 | 106 141 
Oct-23 to vices | $8| 84] 187 
Oct. 30 to Nov. 6...| 112 | 94]! 150 
ey ree 120 99 153 
ree. 12. BR Se xa secu 118 | 101 150 





For the ensuing week the ten-year 
average has been 214.873 hogs at Chi- 
cago, 712,900 hogs at the eleven mar- 
kets, and a price of $9.50. If we figure 
on the basis of 120 per cent of the 
ten-year average for receipts, we get 
257,848 at Chicago and 855,480 at the 
eleven markets. If the price is 160 per 
cent of the average, we get $15.20 as 
the answer. 


The Huskers Day 
(Continued from page 2362) 


der the wagon at the end of the field. 
The same gait as in the morning, with 
the same turn to make at the other 
end. The other wagons are in the 
fields, but the sound does not carry as 
it did in the morning. Again the ears 
begin to slip off over the edge, and 
again the end is reached. just as it 
seems not another ear will stay on 
that wagon. Again the horses head 
toward the house and again the shovel 
makes rhythm as it did at noon, but 
perhaps the scooper takes it a little 
easier, as he has “all night till morn- 
ing.” The horses get their water and 
a light feed of corn after the harness 

















Yalta 
Feeder 


Self-closing 


Disease-carrying rats, birds and 
fowls can’t mess over and waste 
feed. Wind and water-tight. 
Ten feeding doors; two bins, five com- 
partments each. Suitable for all kinds of 
feed, salt or stock powder. Capacity, 20 
bushels. Quickly pays for itself im in- 
creased hog weight and feed saved. 


Price, $32.00 













Better than you 
could possibly 
make and costs 
no more. Buy 
from yourdealer 
or write us. 


Valley Mfg. Co. 
275 19th St. 
Clinton, Iowa 
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x" ae PRICES 


Bz WISE—don’t wait—bundle up every fur you have on hand and ship to Hill Bros.—the old reliable 


fur house where you are sure o te pred ag ices and a square deai every time, WE 
CHARGE NO COMMISSION. Read these EXT GH PRICES we are ving if you ship your furs 
AT ONCE. Use the shipping tag—cut it out—paste on heavy cardboard—and attach it to your shipment. 





GET THESE 








Central and Southern lowa, Northern Illinois, Northern Missouri Furs 
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SKUNK BLACK _ 
SHORT 








EXTRA LARGE) LARGE 


$12.00 t0$10.00)$ 9.75 to 88.75 


9.50to 8.00) 7.75 to 6.75) 6.50 to > 5.0 to 4.75) 450to .75 
NARROW T.50to 6.00} 6.00 to 5.25) 5.00to 4.25} 4.25to 3.50] 3.50to .50 
BROAD 4.00to 3.00) 3.00 fo 2.25] 2.25to 1.75} 1.75 to 1.25] 1.50to .% 
MUSKRAT | 4.00to 3.40) 310to 2.75} 2.30to 2.00] 1.70to 1 40} 1 Wto .10 
MINK DARK | 15.00to 12.00) 10.50 to 9.25] 8.00 to 7.00} 5.75 to 4 7 7.00to .50 
ORDINARY | 12.00to 10.00] 9.00 to 8.00} 7.00 to 6.00) 5.00 to 4 00} 6.00to .30 
RACCOON DARK | 11.00to 9.50) 9.00 to 8.00! 7.00 to 6.00) 5.00to 4.00) 5.00to .70 
OR HEAVY } } 
ORDINARY } 9.00to 7.50) 7.25 to 6.50) 5.50 to 4.50) 4.00t0 3.00) 4.50to 50 
OPOSSUM | 3.00to 2.40) 2.20 to 2.00) 1.750 1.35) 1.10to .80| L0dto .06 
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$8 50 toS7.5ONST.25 tos. 25/95. 50 toB1.00 






























(08 HILL 


If you live in any other section, ship us your fars and we will pay you highest market prices. 


OS. MAIN ¢ OLIVE ST. 
Lat CO. ST-LOUIS MO. 
























is off; the hogs get another full feed, 
and the cow is milked, and then there 
are things to eat and warmth in the 
house, with a light, and the folks are 
there. A big meal, did you say? Sure, 
and it is a good one always, because 
there is an appetite. Atfer supper a 
little glance at the paper, a chat about 
what has happened in the big world to- 
day,ade in an arm chair, and then 
a real sleepy feeling that leads to the 
bed and finally to the dream that the 
rooster is crowing again. 


Better Service for the “Co-op” 
Patron 


(Continued from page 2357) 


privately owned creamery. Mr. Arm- 
brecht refuses to state how much the 
association overbids the rival concerns 
—for Armbrecht is the type that re- 
fuses to do his own advertising. 

“Why do those farmers drive in from 
twenty miles away, then?” he was 
asked. 

The former creamery manager looked 
guilty and rather self-conscious. 

“T figure they must think they are 
getting more for their cream,” he ad- 
mitted finally. 

Four hundred patrons of the Minerva 
Valley Creamery Association think ex- 
actly that. Last year they proved how 
strongly they were of this opinion by 
sending in 234,843 pounds of butter- 
fat. This year they are making an 
even larger contribution. For them, 


coéperation has justified itself im terms 
of the dolar, 








To the Patrons of Wallaces’ Farmer 


I have farms, large and small, well located. stone 
roads, very best of land, well fmproved. Prices 
right; terms right—long time. The poor men’s and 
the renter’s chance. An opportunity open to you. 
Let me know what your wants are. (Call or write. 
Chas. W. Kellogg, Midland, Mich. 


Write us for our List of Jewell County Farms 


The banner county of the state. Healty Dept. 
Union State Bank, Formese, Kansas. 
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ip Hides and Fu 


to Nearest Market 


Here are eight good markets for Hides and 
Furs—pick your nearest one. Shippingcon- 
ditions this year make it advisable to ship as 

a distance as you can. Long hauls, with 
the consequent delaysand unnecessary hand- 
ling, cause fur shippers much loss every 
year. You can avoid such losses and long 
waits, by shipping to nearest good fur market. 


Full Market Prices—40 Years 


Bolles & Rogers was established in 1880 and 
is one of the large businesses of its kind. 
With our ample cash resources and our con- 
venient warehouses, we are able always to 
pay top priees. Write Name and Address in C 

and receive Price List. Send it to nearest office. 


BOLLES & ROGERS ,,.22 Se%., Chicago, Ill. 
Minn jis, Minn. Omahe, Neb. Quiney, Hl, 
Sioux City i. ., Fargo, N.D., Sioux Faiis,8.D.. Haron,8. D, 


Bolles & ers, 123 W. Kinzie St. Chicago 











Please me your Price List on Hidee.............. 
BUES.....0020000000+ (check which one you wish, or both.) 
Name 
IN sii ccccnccemsesccecsesnensins State 
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Veterinary 


CORN STALK DISEASE. 











have had a veterinarian t 
o of them, but he 





aid no food 




















y 
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t 

the man who advised me to vaccir 
but he would not irante it outright 
s0 I am undecid what t 1 I hav 
had these cattle « 3s field for ten days 
before anvyvtt h ened TI cattl 
had plenty « iit and water and were 
ilso. oO fed oat ‘ morning before 
turning out I have been farming for 
fourteen ye: this is my first loss 
from this Any good advice wil 
be appreciated, for there are quite a num- 
ber of farmers in this territory who have 
been losing stock th last week.” 

If the veterinarian is certain that hem- 
orrhagic s has killed the cattle 
in question, naining cattle certain- 
ly should be vaccinated against that dis- 
ease, as it is the only means of preven- 
tion th: 1as proved fairly effective. Corn 
stalk disease, however, is not always 
hemorrhagic septicemia Many cases are 


impaction of the rumen (paunch) or other 


forms of digestive derangement due to 
the overeating of coarse, dry, bulky fod- 
der without sufficient supplies of drink- 


ing water or laxative feed to keep the 
bowels open. It is also possible to have 
cattle killed in corn stalk fields by molds 
or fungi, excess of saltpeter in stalk 
joints poisonous weeds or substances, 
such as large quantities of wild mustard 
heads If blood spots were seen under 
the skin of an animal that died, and also 


wpon the internal organs, and blood oc- 
curred in the faeces, or stained foam from 
nostrils or mouth, hemorrhagic septicemia 
no doubt was present, and vaccinating 
ehould be done. 


COPPERAS AND ABORTION. 


4 Missouri subscriber writes: 


“IT am writing you in regard to an 
article in your valuable paper, written by 
Cc. Cc. Clark, in the issue of November 


7th. He says, in giving hogs copperas, to 
be sure that the brood sows do not get 
it What I want to know is why he does 
hot want the brood sows to have any 
copperas I have had trouble with my 
sows this year, by losing their pigs. The 
pigs were born long before they should 
have been. When these sows were preg- 
nant, I bought a gallon of black oil and 
poured on their backs to kill the lice. An 
old hog raiser has told me that may have 
caused my trouble, but since reading the 
article by Mr. Clark, I wonder if it could 
have been the copperas that I fed these 
sows while they were pregnant, that was 
the cause of the trouble. I have sixteen 
sows in my herd, and about half of them 
lost their pigs as described above. An- 
other queer thing is that the very largest 
sows were more affected than the smaller 
All of these sows were fed a liberal 
supply of copperas in their slop at several 
different times while they were pregnant.” 

It is advised not to give copperas to a 
pregnant sow, as it may cause abortion 
That has always been the policy of this 
department. Nor should any strong med- 


ones, 





icine be given to a pregnant sow, for the 
same reason. It is also well known that 
sows frequently abort if kerosene or a 


strong kerosene solution is 
their bodies to destroy lice. The applica- 
tion of the black oil mentioned by our 
correspondent may well have caused the 
abortion, and the combination of copperas 
internally and black oil externally no 
doubt caused the loss of the pigs 


applied to 


MIXED INFECTION 
An Illinois subscriber 
“Will you please give me some informa- 

tion on the so-called ‘mixed infection’ in 
hogs? Last spring we had a veterinarian 
here to vaccinate some hogs, and he said 
if they were his hogs he would treat them 
for mixed infection, too. He said that 
the company that put out the serum 
(mixed infection) would not guarantee it 
to cure, but that they treated all their 
own (about 4,000) with it. This we 
did, and as the hogs straightened up all 
right we had no reason to doubt it to 
have helped This fall we called 
another veterinarian to vaccinate some 
hogs, and while he was here we asked 


IN HOGS. 


writes 


hogs 


some 


him if it would not be advisable to treat 
for mixed infection, and he made it quite 
plain that he didn't believe that it did 
any good, and went on to say that it was 
not anything but a veterinarian’s steal. 
Iie stated that a representative from a 
large biological house admitted at a vet- 
erinarians’ meeting, before a large group 
of men, that it was nothing more than a 
medicine made to sell, and it was no good 


at all. Will you please let me know 
opinion on the matter?’ 

There is considerable difference of opin- 
ion on this subject, but we think it safe 
to say that mixed infection bacterin is 
prepared on the “‘shotgun dose” principle, 
in that it contains a number of kiMed 


your 
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as a Christmas present. 


neighbor, the boy, “Dad,” 


A neat little Christmas card, bearing your name and best wishes for a Merry 
Christmas,will be sent to each of the folks for whom you order Wallaces’ Farmer. 


FARMER 


Nov. 28, 1919 








Send Wallaces’ Farmer To a Friend 


Few people think of this kind of a Christmas present, 
but when you stop to consider it, such a present wouldn't be for just a day, nor a 
week, but lasts all the 52 weeks of the year. 


As a Reader of Wallaces’ 


Wouldn’t You Like to Have Such.a Christmas Present? 
Your Friends Would Appreciate It, Too % 


Everyone scratches his head for weeks before Christmas, wondering just what he #¢ 
is going to give to this one or that one on Christmas. Here is a suggestion, for a 
Yes, any of them would appreciate it. 


r “Uncle.” 


Better figure out your list now, and mail it to us in plenty of 
time so the paper will start with the Christmas issue. 


This is a Christmas present long to be remembered—the more they read Wallaces’ 
Farmer the more they will appreciate the thoughtfulness of the one who sent it.’ 


SEND YOUR ORDERS EARLY, before the busy season, 


and we can promise prompt service. 
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one or more of which 
it is thought may successfully act upon 
the germs which are at the moment most 
affectine the sick hog. There is no cer- 
tainty as to that, however, and it is prob- 
able that the other micro-organisms found 


micro-organisms, 


present in a hog that has first been af- 
fected by the bacillus suisepticum which 
causes hemorrhagic septicemia, are sec- 


ondary in their importance and effect. The 
extra micro-organisms are B. suipestifer, 
B. coli and B. paratyphosus. These cause, 
no doubt, the enteritis found present in 
a hog dead of hemorrhagic septicemia, or 
swine plague; but the important matter, 
we think, is to protect the hog against the 
latter disease by vaccination with a spe- 
cific bacterin. That would appear to be 
more reasonable than to use one contain- 
ing different elements intended to tackle 
the mixed infection which occurs after 
primary sickening with the disease caused 
by B. suisepticum. 


SALLENDERS. 

A subscriber writes: 

“My shire stallion has obstinate sores 
in front of his hocks and they make his 
hind legs stock up when he stands for a 
few days without exercise. He is a good 
eater and otherwise healthy. I have washed 
the sores daily with castile soap and hot 
water and applied a bluestone wash and 
also a salve containing bluestone. What 
causes these troublesome sores, and can 
they be cured?” 

Heavy draft horses that are heavily fed 
and under-exercised are liable to have 
such eczematous sores appear in front of 


the hocks. In that location they are 
termed sallenders, and when occurring 
behind the knees are called mallenders 


Prevent by never letting a stallion or any 
other horse stand for a single day without 
work or exercise. Groom well daily, and 
feed in such a way that the bowels will 
be kept active. Avoid stuffing a stallion 
with corn. Also keep the stable clean, 
well ventilated and light. Washing great- 
ly aggravates such sores. Wash them 
clean once, and then do not repeat the 





rub in ten per 
If that does not 


washing, but 
cent oleate of 


once daily 
mercury. 


suffice, apply the ointment twice daily 
and finally use full-strength oleate, if 
that proves necessary. In chronic cases 


of Fowier’s solution of 
arsenic twice daily, and gradually in- 
crease to one ounce. Stop the medicine 
slowly when no longer needed. 


give half an ounce 





GASOLINE EMULSION. 
A subscriber 
tell 


writes: 


“Please me how to make gasoline 


emulsion to kill stomach worms in lambs 
and sheep Is there any better treat- 
ment?” 

Shake together in a bottle one table- 
spoonful each of gasoline and raw linseed 
oil and five ounces of cow's milk. This 


forms the emulsion referred to To this 
mixture add two teaspoonfuls of gasoline 
(additional) if the is to be given to 
an adult sheep. It is to be given on three 
successive mornings after withholding the 
evening meal. The amount stated is one 
It must be very carefully and slowly 
ly given to the lamb or sheep to avoid 
choking or suffocation Have the sheep 
stand down on all do not set it on 
its rump, as advised by some writers. A 
one per cent solution of sulphate of cop- 
per (bluestone) is now more commonly 
used to destroy stomach worms. Dissolve 
one ounce of finely powdered pure blue- 
stone in two quarts of hot water and of 
this lamb three-fourths of an 
ounce and an adult sheep two to three 
ounces, after withholding water and feed 
for twenty-four hours, and keep the sheep 
away from water for two hours after dos- 


dose 


dose. 


fours; 


five a 


ing. Proportion the dose to the size and 
age of the sheep. 
INFECTIOUS DISEASE OF SHEEP. 


A subscriber writes 

“I started in sheep this 
eleven head running on cut-over land. 
Now I have but three left, and neighbors 
in this district also have lost sheep in the 
same way. The dead animals have blood 
spots under the skin and spots on the liv- 


year, and had 





er, ete. The spots look something like 
scab spots on potatoes. Bloody froth ran 
from the mouth after death. They were 
all right at night, fat and healthy looking, 
and suddenly died of this disease. What 
is the disease, and can anything be ne 
for it?” 

The disease is hemorrhagic septicemia, 
due to the specific micro-organis! or 
germ known as bacillus ovisepticur It 


is most common in wild pastures and 
where animals drink surface wate! It 
may also be contracted in pens and stock 
cars, where animals are bought at the 


stock yards. For that reason all new! 
purchased animals should be quarantined 
for a month or so before being allowed to 
mix with the home stock. Cattle and 
swine also suffer from hemorrhagic septi- 


cemia. There is no cure, but the disease 
may be prevented with a fair degree of 
success by vaccination with anti-hemor- 


rhagic serum. Employ a qualified veteri- 


narian to vaccinate the remaining sheep, 
and it would be well to vaccinate again 
next season before turning stock upon the 


pasture where these cases occurred 





Wool Growers’ Meeting at Chicago—The 
National Fleece Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion will hold a meeting at Chicago, De- 
cember 2d, at the stock yards, for the 


purpose of planning the campaig tor 
further organization of sheepmen ! xt 
year. The association has strong state 


organizations in Iowa, Illinois, New York, 
Ohio and several other states, and plans 
to extend its membership into all wool- 
producing states next season. 





lowa Has Much Timber—William lL. 
Hall, assistant United States forester, has 
just made a trip thru Iowa, and expr ssed 
surprise at the large area of timber land 
left. Owing to the high price of timber 
and forestry products, private lands will 
be managed more and more scientifically- 
The farmers of Iowa should make use of 
their timber and non-agricultural lands, 
by planting quick-growing trees such 49 
the cottonwood. Such cheap wood nearly 
always has a ready market. 
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THIS WONDERFUL TONIC makes heavy Fall layers of your Spring pullets. 


END that expe 
not next Spring 
CHOLERINE 

ones more active. 

ROUP, limber-neck 
TABLETS OR 
famous money-making 


Dko.. 


LIQUID 
tonic. 


e size, 
If your dealer can't 


sive MOLTING SEASON for hens. 


IS GU ARANTEED to z and 
it prevents and cures WHITE DIARRHOEA in baby chicks, 
and ort cece. Your money back if it fails. 

ablets 





Get 
Give it to your fowls in their drinking water— 
65e; 
supply you send 
send the tablets to you by mail, 
GERMO MFG. CO., 420D Germo Bidg. 


Start them laying NOW— 


speed up lazy hens make healthy 


give you More for your money. this 


Liquid, 16-0z. Bot. 65c: Gal. Bot., $2.75. 
us his name and the price and we will 
Write for poultry book—FREE. 

ST. LOUIS, MO, 


postpaid. 





POULTRY. 





\ JHITE Wyandottes and White Orpingtons. lowa 

State Fair 1919 winning lst pen, ist Cock. 200 
egg strain, strong, vigorous cockerels and laying 
pullets $3.50 and €5.00 until December Ist. Duers 
Poultry Farm, Box W, Eagle Grove, lowa. 





TH,HOMPSON & Bradley Barred Rock cockerels, 
beautiful, large, vigorous birds; farm raised, 
$2.50 to 85.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Clyde 


Thompson, Hopkinton, lowa. 





BY E Velvet Barred Rocks, brothers and sons of 
first prize winners, $4.00 to $10.00, guaranteed. 


Rev. Marvin Walters, Joy, Illinois. 





> C.B.Leghorns and White Wyandottes. Cockerels, 
Ye fine, April hatched, 82.00 each till December 
ist. L. W. Kessel, Elmore, Minn. 





| from 49 varieties of chickens. Aye Bros., 


4 Blair, Nebr. Box 2. 





YOR SALE—Mammoth Bronze turkey gobblers; 
also hen turkeys. Mark Holmes, R. 2, Grinnell 
lowa 








£ Comb Buff Orptngtons, good color, bone 
ize, $4.00 each. Joe Simor. Kagile Grove, la. 
F'n SALE—Thoroughbred Barred Pivmouth 

Rocks, $2.00 to 5.00 each. D. H. Lesher, Marton, 





>. Red cocKerels $3.00 or 4 for $10.00 til MD De cember 
April hatched, big boned, dark reds. 8S. J. 
dom, Granger. lowa 


Fs SALE—Choice White Leghern cockerels, 
English strain, $2.25 each. M. Farragher, Man- 
-r. lowa. R. R. No. 2, 














Box 16 





j ,HITE Wyandottes for sale. Twenty-five cocker- 
els at 50 each. A choice selection from my 
B. Danforth, Littie ¢ 











flock. W. edar, lowa. 





ye SALE—White Orpington cockerels. Samuel 


Buddemeier, Sidney, Lil. 





IGH class White Wyandotte cockerels, big boned 





fellows. November sale, $2.50 each; Decem- 
ber, $3.00. Mrs. Allen Jones, Stuart, lowa. 
pure bred, farm 


J THITE Wyandotte cockerels, 
raised, at 82.50 and $3.00 each 
New Sharon, Iowa. 


ARTRIDGE Rock cockere! for ¢3.00 if taken at 
once. Three old roosters left at $4.00. Jacob 
De Bug, Kesley, Iowa. 


Mrs. Roy Steen, 








aE C. Dark Brown Leghorn cockerels, $2.00 each. 
\,. Tormoblen strain direct. Mrs. Jobn Pease, 
Farragut, lowa, 





EGAL White Wyand»>tte cockerels at farmer's 
prices. Clyde F. Cusick, Allendale, Illfnois. 





RPINGTONS, White and Buff, sired by first prize 
state show winners, cocKerels and pullets. J. H. 
Hartshorn, Traer, lowa. 


OR SALE-—Singie Comb Buff Orpington coc xergie 
from consistent winners, $3.00-—85.00. J E. 
Owens, Trae or, lowa. 








UFF Rock cockerels, good ones at #2.50 each. 
Mrs, Fred Coffin, R. 3, Oskaloosa, Lowa. 





\ AMMOTH prizewtnning Emden and Toulouse 
E 





geese, pairs @i0, unrelated. R. tis, Beaver 
Crossing, Nebraska. 
URE blood White Wyandotte cockerels, April 


hatched, Mrs. John 


Meriden, 


YOR SALE—Pure bred Single Comb White Leg- 
horn cocKerels, Yesterlaid strain, $2.00 each. 


$2.50 each. O'Connell, 


lowa. 











Mrs. John Selting, R. 5, Cherokee, lowa. 
yh F Rock neers chotce @5.00 each. Have a 
iimtt ed number. , A. Arnold, Kicmme, lowa, 





Qi LVER Laced Wyandotte cockerels, bigchoned, 
prize winners, #2.50, @3,00. Mrs. Ed. Weeks, 
Burnside, lilinois, 





cockerels #2.50 


phe SALE—White Orpington 
each Linn Grove, 


Mrs. Geo. Hagedorn, R. R. 3, 
Iowa. 
pre bred White Rock cockere!s, extra good 22.50 
each. Mrs. T. C. Clark, Red Oak, lowa 











cockerels $1.50. Walter 


q ‘ Brown Leghorn 
lowa. 


« Rauscher, Locaridge, 


Ql KOSE Comb White Leghorn Kulp 242 egg 
2) strain cockerels, $3.00 each. Satisfaction 
fuaranteed, Ray Leitch, Everly, lowa, 








ARRED Rock cockerels from famous Hoosier 
strain; single birds $3.00, three 88.00. Rose Comb 
Barred Rock cockere s.the winter breed which 1s 


better for cold climates crossed with single and 
breed roses bred on Thompson and Hoosier strains. 
Single bird $4.00, three $11.00. John Reimann, Jeffer- 


80n, lowa. 





ROSE COMB BARRED ROCKS 


Why have frosted combs? My pure 
bred Rose Comb Barred Rock cockerels, 
24.00 to #7.50 will produce practically 
non-freeze combs and winter layers. 
Circular free. $. B. WENGER, Sovth English, lowa. 








DOGS. 


AIREDALES, COLLIES 


and Old English Shepherd dogs. Trained 
Male dogs and brood matrons, pups al! ages. Flemish 
fant, New Zealand and Rufus Red Belgian rabbits, 
nd 6c for large, instructive list of what you want. 
w. R. Watson, Box 1%6. Oakland, iowa. 


Fox Terrier Females—Full Grown Rafters 
ALFRED MARQUARDT, DeSoto, Iowa 








PET STOCK 


Rabbits To Sell: Fine pedigreed 


* New Zealands, 62. 
your wants. 





Belgian and 
)up. Write 


Dr. Starr, Box 1082, Joliet, Ell. 








How to Make Hens Lay 

Dear Sir: I read manygomplaints about 
hens not laying. With the present high 
prices of feed and splendid prices for eggs, 
one can’t afford to keep hens that are not 


working. For a time my hens were not 
doing well; feathers were rough; combs 
pale and only a few laying. I tried 


different remedies and finally sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 27, Waterloo, 
Iowa, for two 52c packages of Walko 
Tonix. I could see a change right away. 
Their feathers became smooth and glossy.; : 
combs red, and they began laying fine. 
I had been getting only a few eggs a day. 
I now get fivedozen. My pullets hatched 
in April are laying fine. 
Math Heimer, Adams, Minn. 


More Eggs 

Would you like to make more money 
from = poultry? Would you like to 
know how to keep your birds in the pink 
of condition—free from disease and work- 
ing overtime on the egg-basket? Write today. 
Let us prove to you that Walko Tonix will make 
your hens lay. Send 52c for a package on our 
guarantee—your money back if not satisfied. 


Walker Remedy Go., Dept. 27, Waterloo, la. 





POULTRY. 





RRR nnn 
ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
The strain that always lays. Fine April hatched 
cockerels, $2 each till December 1 Also Mammoth 

Toulouse geese. G. M. West, Ankeny lowa. 


5 . 
Taylor’s Buff Orpingtons 
Big fall bargain sale. 300 early hatched cockerels, 
100 pullets, 100 hens. Big winter layers. Show 





birds and utility stock priced reasonably. Write for 
description and prices. 
Cc. A. TAYLOR, Ames, Iowa. 





ARK Red Rose Comb Reds, scoring and utility, 
layin: strain. If notsuited we pay return ex- 
press. Highland Farm, Hedrick, lowa. 





wrt Wyandotte eggs 15 $2.00, 30 $3.50, 50 85.00. 
Poor hatches duplicated half price. Beatrice 


Stock Farm, Beatrice, Nebraska. 





QTANDARD bred Rose Comb Red cockerels, 63 to 
$10. Guaranteed. Rose Cottage, Riverside, la. 





OOD scoring, big Black Langshans, laying strain. 
J Your money back and express one way if not 
suited. H. Osterfoss, Hedrick, Jowa. 





C. W. Leghorn cockerels for sale, Some very 
\. choice birds, price $2.00. Hillview and Biue 
Ribbon strains. Roy McWilliams, Grand Junction, 
lowa. 


UW NOW and gets first choice at lower prices, 
Toulouse, Embden, African, China geese; Pekin, 
Rouen, Runner, Muscovy ducks; Bronze, Holland, 
Bourbon turkeys.Leading varieties chickens. Reason- 
able prices. Catalog free. R. F. Neubert Co., Mankato, Minn, 








ENS, Pullets, Cockerels—2W0-egg strain. 

White Legborns, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, 

Reds, Wyandottes, reasonable. Baby chick ofders 
booked. Circular. Farrow-Hirsh Co., Peoria, 11. 


i Cc. W. Leghorn cockerels, Young strain, $1.50 
i. each. Rouen drakes at $3.00 each. Wartenhorst 
& Sons, Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 








INGLE Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels, March 
hatched, big type, dark red, bred from extra 
good livers. Excellent show record. 175 cockerels, 
$3.50 each; five or more, 83.00 each. Twenty special 
quality ceckerels, $5.00 each. We have hundreds of 
satisfied customers. Mrs. Edw. Beranek, Solon, la. 








QINGLE Comb Buff Orpington cockerels, large 
b size, good buff color. Mrs. G. W. Smith, Paul- 
lina, lowa. 

teds, 


wt TE P. Rocks, White Wyandottes, 8. C. 
ocks, hens, cockerels and puliets for sale. 
Each variety 


Write for prices. We can please you. 
We have won 


bred on our separate 80 acre farms. 








at all Mid West shows. White & Red Farme. 
Harms Bros., Forrest, I!!{nois. 
} C. Brown Leghorn cockerels, $1.50 each. Roy 
e Clapsaddle, Gaiva, Iowa. 
unrelated trios 


\ THITE Pekin ducks $3.00 each; 


at 8.50. Carl Narveson, Kensett, lowa, 





LO fh ohh yh Bred Poultry. All varieties: 
Bantams, Guineas, Anconas, Hamburgs, Buff 
and Partridge Cochins, Blue Andalusians, Red Caps, 
White Face, Black Spanish, White Minorcas, Buff 
Ducks, China and African Geese. Hampton Baby 
Chick Hatchery, Hampton, lowa, ° 


WHltE Pekin ducks at ¢2.75 each. White Ply- 
mouth Rock cockerels at #3. each. Orville 
Henderson, Paullina, lowa. 








WOR S 
ton cockerels, $2.50 each. 
Le Roy, Minn. 


ALE—Pure bred Singte Comb Buff Orpt ng- 
Mrs. T. A. Thornburg, 





WOR SALE—Rose Comb White Wyandotte cock- 
ereis at $2.00 to $5.00 apiece, if taken at once, 
H. A. Jobnson, Glidden, lowa, 
ps bred White Rock cockerels for eale. 
range, large, vigorous stock, $).00 each. 
Lybbert, Cresco, Lowa. 





Farm 
Edw. 





OURBON Red turkeys for sale. Clark Monroe, 


Castalia, Iowa, 





YINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels at $1.25 
S each. Mrs. Clyde Nelson, Birmingham, lowa. 
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The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wiil be cheerfully answered. 


Chicken Chat 


Last week we had the pleasure of a 
visit to the poultry plant at Ames, 
Iowa. Altho the day was sharply cold, 
the chickens were scratching and sing- 
ing in comfortable, light houses, and 
a fair egg yield was being recorded. 
Professor Bittenbender took us to one 
house where wheat has been omitted 
from the ration altogether. As a 
scratch feed, two parts of corn and one 
part of oats are being fed; one-third 
of the amount in the morning; two- 
thirds at night. Oyster shell, ground 
bone, charcoal and grit are in the hop- 
pers. A mash is kept before the birds 
at all times in hoppers. To prevent 
waste, a piece of quarter-round is put 
on the slanting board at the base of 
the hopper; this acts as a lip to pre- 














vent scratching out and waste. Pro- 
fessor Bittenbender said the scratch 


food bins and the mash hoppers were 
filled at the same time. The bins hold 
twice as much scratch feed as the 
hoppers hold of mash. The desire of 


the poultryman is that both become 
empty at the same time, since this 
proportion of scratch feed and mash 


has been found to be best suited to egg 
production. They are not using cracked 
corn this year. 

In one of the new houses, the pro- 
fessor pointed out that this house had 
been treated with crude oil and stock 
dip before it was filled, and expressed 
his opinion that such treatment three 
times a year would keep a house clear 
of mites. The house in question he de- 
clared to be their most satisfactory 
house for a farm flock. It is called 
the “lowa type, semi-monitor top.” Pos- 
ter No. 18 gives the plan, and may be 
had on application to the poultry de- 
partment of the Iowa State College, at 
Ames. 

This type of house is sunny, well 
ventilated and yet warm. There are 
canvas curtains to cover the wire mesh 
in very cold weather. In the morning 
the windows of the monitor top are 
opened while the house is. being 
cleaned out, and thus the night smells 
—if any—are blown out. The furnish- 
ings in the way of roosts and nests 
are movable for cleaning. There are 
no drafts. The house is easily cleaned. 
“Damp, unsanitary, poorly ventilated, 
over-crowded, drafty quarters are very 
apt to cause disease of some kind,” 
says Professor Bittenbender. “These 
diseases usually make their appear- 
ance by the birds appearing out of con- 
dition, by slight sneezing, or by a gen- 
erally unthrifty appearance. The first 


treatment is to remove the cause at 
once, After the cause has been re- 
moved, isolate the sick birds. To treat 


the rest of the flock, one of the sim- 
plest methods is to use a small amount 
of kerosene on top of the drinking wa- 
ter. In place of the kerosene, an in- 
testinal antiseptic, such as sufficient 
potassium permanganate to make the 
water purple in color, may be used. 
Metal drinking vessels should not be 
used, as earthenware, cement or wood 
vessels are more satisfactory. A large 
amount of trouble will be saved if you 
are sure that the quarters are dry, that 
three and one-half square feet of floor 
space is provided for each bird [we 
think that should be four square feet]: 
that the house is tight on all sides; 

hat there is sufficient opening in the 
front so that the house is well venti- 
lated; that the windows are placed so 
that the sunlight reaches the back part 
of the house.” 

It is well worth while for those of 
our readers who can conveniently do 
so, to visit the college poultry plant. 
That belongs in part to each of us, and 
we should be interested in knowing 
how it is conducted and the results of 
their experiments, which are all made 
for the purpose of benefiting us. 


Peckets of ¢ posites netting fastened 
in the corner of the chicken house are 
very convenient for feeding green food 
to young and old stock. Turn under 
the raw edges so there are no sharp 
points, and pack the green stuff down 
well, so there will be some resistance. 
Alfalfa or clover hay, pumpkins, man- 
gels, cabbage or apples are all good 
green food, especially when kept clean 
and not rolled around in the dirt. 











300 
GG 
EVERY DAY 


“Since using “TWO for for ONE’ I get 250 
to 300 eggs a day instead of 25 or 
30,” wheel, . C. Hoff of Indiana. 


Poultry raisers who have not given some 
thought to increasing their egg production 
this fall and winter are making a big mis- 
take. Present indications are, the price of 
eggs will be sky-high, and if the owners of 
laying hens do not make every effort to 
profit by these conditions they will regret 


it later, particularly when they hear of the 
large profits being made by their next- 
door neighbor, If there ever was a time 


when a little extra attention should be 
given to the poultry yard, now is the time. 
Do not delay. A few pennies spent wisely 
today will bring you back dollars tomorrow. 


World's Greatest 
Egg Producer 


“TWO for ONE” is the marvel of all egg 
tonics. It is the most remarkable producer 
of eggs ever known to the poultry world. 


“TWO for ONE” is making records every 






day in egg production that were never be- 
fore believed possible Flock owners all 
over the country are amazed with the re- 
sults. The most experienced poultry experts 
say they have never seen the like of ii 
“TWO for ONE” is not a mere food. Itis 
an egg tonic in the truest sense of the term 


—a scientific preparation in concentrated 


tablet form—the result of scientific re- 
search and experiment Every factor en- 
tering into the matter of egg prouuction 


was scientifically studied. 

As a result you have in “TWO for ONE” 
a tonic that conditions the hen for the ut- 
most in laying capacity—that builds mus- 
cle and bone—that stimulates active func- 
tioning of the hen’s reproductive organs— 
that insures fertile eggs and 100 per cent 
hatchings—that makes the laggard lay and 


increases the production of active layers. 
A tonic that gets more eggs for you, win- 


ter and summer, than you ever thought 


possible. 





Read These Endorsements 


112 Hens—3241 EK 
Since giving “TWO for ONE” to my hens I got 
$241 eggs from 112 hens in one month. My nelfghbors 
are jealous.—Clara Tobias, Ohio. 
Laid Eggs in the Coldest Weather 
I used your egg tonic for the first time this winter 
and was truly surprised at the way my hens iaid. In 
the coldest weather I was getting eggs every day.— 
Laura Higley, Michigan. 
11 Hens—192 Kggs 
I gave one box of your ““T WO for ONE” tonic tomy 
hens and I got wonderfal results. 11 hens laid 192 
eggs in less than one month.—S, L. Chase, Kansas. 
Tripled His Egg Supply 
Please send me two more large boxes of “TWO for 
ONE” at once. One for my brother and one fora 
cousin, I told them how the tonic tripled my egg 
9° ad and they are anxtous to try it. Enclosed find 
—J. P. Roberts, Missour!l. 


$5, 000 Egg Laying Contest 


Have you entered our $5,000.00 egg lay- 


—One Month 


ing contest? If not, do so right away; it’s 
free to all users of “‘TWO for ONE”. You 
not only increase your egg production, but 


of the 
month. 


big cash prizes we 
Write us today 


you may win one 
are giving every 
for particulars. 


Money-Back Guarantee 

Don't take our word for it. “TWO for 
ONE” is sold under the distinct guarantee 
that if you are not entirely satisfied you 
get your money back. Take advantage of 
this offer and send for a box of “TWO for 
ONE” today. 

Only $1.00 a box, or $2.00 for large box 
containing as much as three $1.00 boxes— 
enough for an entire season. This costs 
you 1-15 of a cent a day, per hen, or less 
than 1c a dozen for the additional eggs 
you will receive from your flock. 

SSeS SBS SE BSB SESE SS SS Se eS ee 


Kinsella Co., 2358 LeMoyne Bidg., Chicago, ti. 

Gentlemen—lI want to increase the egg- 
laying ability of my hens, make more 
money out of my chickens and take ad- 
vantage of the high prices that will be 
paid during the coming fall and winter. 
So please find enclosed $.......... for a 
box of “‘TWO for ONE” as checked below: 

(Check in squares opposite size wanted) 
Smail size (Including War Tax) $1.00 
Large Size (Including War Tax) $2.00 

This order entitles me to an entry in your $5,000.00 
egg-laying contest, of which you are to send me full 
particulars, and my money its to be returned if I am 
not entirely satisfied with the tonic. 


Name 
Address 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


OUR METHOD—To judge the price of 
any product, we must know normal rela- 
tionships For the ten Novembers from 
1909 to 1918, corn averaged 90 cents. It is 
now $1947, or 164 per cent of the ten-year 
average Hogs averaged during these 
ten Novembers $9.71. They are now 
$13.83, or 143 per cent of the ten-year av- 
erage. In like manner we work out other 
products week by week In this way we 
can determine which products are rela- 
tively high in price and which are rela- 
tively low. 














Fat cattle lost 6 points, to 161 
of the ten-year average. Can- 


CATTLE 
per cent 
points, to 160 


cutters lost 5 


Stockers and feeders also fell 


ners and 


per cent. 


points, to 147 per cent. 


HOGS—Heavy hogs dropped ‘© more points, 


to 143 per cent, and light hogs fell 3 


points, closing the week at 147 per cent. 


SHEEP AND WOOL—Lambs 
most of their loss of the previous week, 


regained 


from 137 to 146 per cent of the 
ten-year average Wool held steady at 
around 171 per cent. 


GRAIN 


going 


Cash corn tumbled 15 points, to 
164 per cent of the ten-year average. 
Cash oa fell 4 points, to 152 per cent, 
and wheat advanced 5 points, to 171 per 
cent 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Butter went 


to 185 per cent of the ten-year average 





Cash cotton took a slump of 7 points 
to 235 per cent. 


PROVISIONS—Lard fell 2 points, to 179 
per cent of the ten-year average Ribs 


strengthened 7 points, to 150 per cent 


Bacon held steady at around 146 per 

cent, and ham also held steady at 

around 154 per cent. 
FUTURES—December corn gained 1 point 


May corn also gained 
1 point, to 142 per cent January lard 
fell 8 points, to 169 per cent. January 
ribs &trengthened 2 points, to 142 per 
cent of the ten-year average. On the 
basis of lard futures, the price of hogs 
in January will be $16.46. On the basis 
of rib futures, the January price of 
hogs will We $13.83 December cotton 
weakened 5 points, and is now selling 
at 217 per cent of the ten-year average. 


to 157 per cent. 


The Week’sMarkets 














CATTLE. 
B 
4 
| oi 
= ' 
ei) 3 x 
sins 
Eh oe 
eis =} 
~§ Oo} M1 O0_ 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | | | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)—| 
Choice and prime— | 
Last week ..... 18.88)17.50/17.25 
Week before ..... 19.45/17.70/17.13 
Good | 
Last week .......... 15.50) 15.00/14.63 
Week before ......... 16.07/15.30/14.75 
Medium— | | | 
Ae WOE on. cs ectscuss 11.83)12.23)12.25 
Week before ........./13.00/12.50/12.87 
Common— | 
SE I ea ona sna .| 9.50) 9.93/10.00 
Week before ........./10.00/10.12/10.00 
Light weight beef steers | 
(1,100 Ibs, down) | | 
Choice and prime— | | | 
LOGt WOOK veeisscecess ]18.75|17.28|17.25 
Week before ...... . .)19.25/17.50)17.12 
Medium and good | 
Last week ......... )14.00)13.75)13.; 
Week before ......... 114.75]13.07/13.50 
Common— | | | 
PE SEE fsneen ves entec 9.00} 9.30) 9.88 
Week before ......... 9.62] 9.62)10.12 
Butcher cattle— | | 
Heifers | | | 
DEE GRO «02s ccden tne 10.58/10.00/10.13 
Week before .........]10.92) 9.75/10.12 
Cows 
Last week ... wie } 9.63) 8.95) 9.50 
Week before ......... 110.12] 8.75) 9.50 
Bulls 
Ce ee eo. ) 8.74] 7.50) 7.63 
Week before .........| 8.87] 6.62) 7.67 
Canners and cutters | 
Last week ....... | 6.63) 6.75 
Week before ....... | 6.75) 6.37) 6.05 
Feeder steers | | 
Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up) | 
Last week .... }10.88/11.12)10.88 
Week before ; 111.12)11.38)10.88 
Medium (800-1,000 Ibs.) 
i  <. .0s6e% 110.00/10.43! 9.87 
Week before cae 110.37/10.57/10.12 
Licht (800 Ibs. down) 
Last week . a } 8.88] 9.75! 9.25 
Wiek before ....... | 9.25) 9.80) 9.45 
Stockers 
Steers } | | 
og AP } 8.13] 8.25) 8.88 
Week before ..... 18 8.20) 9.00 
Cows and heifers— ! 
Dn WEE «0 ccceasnics | 6.88! 6.93! 7.00 
Week before 7.12) 6.87) 7.12 


Calves, good and choice | | 
Last week ........ . 
Week before ... 10.£0) 9.87! 


Calves, common and 
medium 
Last week ...... 8.75) 6.88) 7.75 
Week before ......... 8.62; 7.12! 7.87 


HOGS. 


FEEDS. 

















Kansas City. 


Chica go. 
Omaha. 


| 
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Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 
Le TE tunssteetacd 
Week before .cccccces 

Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 


| | 
13.83|14.35|14.13 


14.25/13.92}14.52 











{ 
Ot. eee er 13.93}14.38114.20 
Week before ......... 14.27|14.07|14.62 
Light (150-200 lbs.)— { 
fare 13.83/14.20)14.03 
Week before ...... «» -|14.20}13.97}14.47 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | 
DE WOE. neces ndenewd 3.76|14.13 
Week before ......... }14.05/}13.85 
Smooth heavy packing | | 
sows (250 Ibs. up)— | | 
SS eae 13.38/13.38/13.93 
Week before ......... 13.67/13.25)14.32 


Rough packing sows (200 
Ibs. up) 














CM, WOU 0écetctbahed 13.00/13.00/13.68 
Week before ......... }13.37)12.87/14.12 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | | 
Pee Pea 
Week before 
Stock pizs 
Beer ee nae 3.75 
Week before 5.00 
SHEEP. 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | 
medium to prime— | | 
ee Pee 113.68/13.75/13%68 
Week before ........./12.70)13.62)14.12 
Lambs, culls and common | } 
ee eee 110.50/10.50/10.50 
Week before ......... 110.50) 10.25|10.37 
Yearling wethers, medium | 
to prime | | | 
LE SUE Un cea da bond 11.13/10.88/10.88 
Week before ......... 11.75/10.37/10.42 
Ewes, medium to choice— | 
Et WOO « cceilscs cece | | 
Week bhefore <«......<. | 7.75] 7.12 8.05 
Breeding ewes, full | | 
mouths to yearlings— | | | 
OS | RE PRP 8.88! 9.75'10.50 
Week before ......... 9.12) 9.75)10.50 
Feeder lambs, medium to | | 
choice— | | | 
ae. Pee }12.13}12.13]11.75 
Week before ......... 111.82/12.00/11.62 
NOTE—Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of live stock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 

















GRAIN. 
| | | s 
i ha a4 
| ¢ 45 
wi) s < > 
5 | & vA a 
= rs 7. 
lLsléi#{ 2 
Corn, No. 2Y— | | | | 
Last week ..../1.51%)...... |1.63 rt 71% 
Week before ../1.60%/1.54 [1.54 /1.76 
Corn, No. 3Y— | 
Last week ..../1.49t¢!.. 1.62 
Week before ../1.59%!|....../1.51% 
Corn, No. 4Y— | | 
Last week ....]....../1.40 | 
Week before ..|.... 1.48 | 
Oats— 
Last week ... 72 | .77%] .84 
Week before .72%| .72%| .82% 
3arlev— 
Last week ..../1.49 eee rete 
Week before ../1.39 . ans 3 
Ry e-— | 
Last week ....}/1.39 [1.32 [1.35 [1.54 
Week before ..|1.33% 1.33 1.47% 


Wheat, 
No. 2 red— 
Last week ... 
Week before 




















3 | 
d/ 31% 
& Ss a 
_ lél2 5 

Clover, No. 1— | | 

OO errr re er }.....}85.25 

Week before eee ae 25.00) 
Mixed Clover, No. 1— | | 

So... eee 25.00) 

Week before ....... 124.50) 
Timothy, No. 1 | 

kh. Rrra we eles es -/26,00/29.5 

Week before ...........)...../85. 9.5 
Alfalfa, Choice— 

ee WOME». cctweesa ne dan 132.50/35.50 

aoa ee NS $1.50/34.50)] 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | 

Sg Beare 130.50/34.00} 

Week before .......... 29.50/33.00 
Alfalfa, Standard— 

Last week ............../38.00/31.25) 

Week before ..... . .|27.00131.50 


Alfalfa, No. 2— 


Last week 24.50)27.00 


Week before . > 23.50 26.50 
Oat straw— | 

Last week Siete cms ile 11.00 

Week before ..... 10.00 





MISCELLANEOUS WHOLESALE SEED 
PRICES. 


Chicago—Choice timothy, last week 
$11.25, week before $11; prime clover, last 
week $50.20, week before $50.10 

Kansas City—Timothy, last week $9.50, 
week before $9.50; alfalfa, last week 
$27.50, week before ‘$27.50; blue grassy last 
week $23, week before $23. 








MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES. 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
Tle, week before 68%4c: cheddar cheese, 
last week 301%4c, week before 30%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 66%c, week before 
65%c; fowls, last week l6c, week before 
20%4c; prime white ducks, last week 26c, 
week before 28c; geese, last week 23c, 





week before 26%c 








Bran— ] | | | 
Last week ../40.50) 36.20/38.00/38.00) 
Week before.|40.25} 38.00/37.50/38.00 

Shorts— | | 
Last week ../42.50| 45.00(40.5 
Week beofre.}43.75] 46.00 40.7 

Hominy feed— | 





= 











Last week ../61.00]......!..... 55. 
Week before. /61.00)......|....- 
Oil meal (o. p.) | 
Last week ..{76.50]...... |75.00 
Week before.}76.50]...... 174.50 
Cottonseed (41 | | } } 
per cent)— | { | | 
Last week ..|79.50] | | 
Week before.|79.50} | 
Tankage— | | | 
Last week ..].¢...]100 00} | 
Week before.!..... 1100.00] 
Gluten— | | { | 
Last week ..|..... } 69.50] 
Week before 1 RA re 66.00 


*Quotaticns at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





The Chicago Markets 


1919.—A leading 
said the other 


Chicago, November 24, 


Chicago bank president 
day that, without exception, every one of 
the bank’s correspondents with whom he 
had talked told him that farmers are not 
moving their grain because of the impos- 
sibility of obtaining cars. He added that 
the country banks insist that the lack of 
ears is keeping the crops from the mar- 
ket. Meanwhile, the bank’s correspond- 
ents are borrowing more heavily than ever 
before. The grain markets show fair ac- 
tivity, with recent sales of wheat to mill- 
ers at 82 cents a bushel over the govern- 
ment basis. Spring wheat flours have 
advanced recently over $1 a barrel, with 
sales to the retail trade as high as $14.15. 
Nebraska farmers are reported to have 
parted with very little of their corn, hold- 


ing it for $1.50 a bushel. Exports of 
breadstuffs are at last improving, and 
during a recent week such shipments 


from the atlantic seaboard included 5,994,- 
000 bushels of wheat and 455,000 barrels 
of flour, these comparing with 3,471,000 
bushels of wheat and 271,000 barrels of 
flour for the corresponding week last year. 
Good exports are made of rye and bar- 
ley, but exports of oats are on a far 
smaller scale than last year, while corn 
exports are insignificant. The visible 
grain stocks in the United States include 
96,136,000 bushels of wheat, 1,098,000 bush- 
els of corn, 18,610,000 bushels of oats, 
17,497,0000 bushels of rye and 4,180,000 
bushels of barley; these comparing with 
136,800,000 bushels of wheat, 4,152,000 bush- 
els of corn, 22,660,000 bushels of oats, 10,- 
320,000 bushels of rye and 4,744,000 bush- 
els of barley a year ago. Wheat prices 
have gone to the highest figures of the 
season, and high prices are paid for rye 
and barley, but oats are slow to advance. 
Corn prices have been much like those 
paid a year ago. December corn has sold 
around $1.33, comparing with $1.30 a year 
ago, and December oats are 72 cents, 
comparing with 74% cents last year. Late 
cash sales were made of No. 2 red wheat 
at $2.32, No. 2 yellow corn at $1.52, No. 2 
white oats at 76 cents, rye at $1.40, and 
barley at $1.40 to $1.58. Hay is scarce 
and higher, the coal strike checking the 
receipts, and the best timothy sells for 
$32 a ton 

Cattle have béen advancing most of the 
time for weeks, especially for the desir- 
able kinds, which comprised but a small 
percentage of the daily offerings, and a 
short time since the best cattle sold as 
high as was ever paid in the history of 
the open market. At times reactions have 
taken place in prices, mainly in the un- 


desirable classes of cattle, including 
grassers and short-fed lots, while the 
choicer cattle kept on headed in an up- 


ward direction. Quite recently, however, 
the market was enormously overstocked 
with cattle, and prices had a big fall, 
even the choicer kinds going off sharply. 
It is the time of the year when farmer- 
stockmen who do not care to winter their 
cattle make shipments to market, and 
recent supplies were more than could be 
disposed of promptly. The week's decline 
reached from $1.50 to $2 per 100 pounds 
for the rank and file of the offerings, in- 


cluding very good lots. Even the very 
best steers went off 25 cents, prime to 
extra steers being taken at $19 to $20, 
and good to choice steers at $16.75 to 


$18.95, while medium grade steers sold at 
$14.75 to $16.50, with sales all the way 
down to $7 to $8.75 for little canning and 
other inferior The receipts of 
cattle were among the largest ever known 
and the bulk of the farm-fed steers sold 
at $12 to $17, with very few yearlings 
selling as high as $18, Choice cattle com- 
prised but a small proportion of the re- 
ceipts, and in quality the offerings were 
the poorest seen at any time this season. 
Butcher stock averaged 50 to 75 cents 
lower, with cows taken at $6 to $12, and 
heifers at $6 to $13.25, while canning cows 
sold at $5 to $5.55, cutters at $5.60 to $6, 


steers 





and bulls at $5.50 to $10.50. Calves were 
much more plentiful and lower at $15 to 
$18.50 for light vealers and $6 to $11.50 for 
heavy calves. Western range cattle were 
plentiful and 25 to 50 cents lower, steers 
going at $6.50 to $15 and cows and heiférs 
at $5.50 to $12.50. There was a large 
trade in stockers and feeders, prices aver- 
aging 25 to 50 cents lower, with sales at 
$6 to $12.50, but not much was done above 
$11.50. 

Hogs were marketed in extremely large 
numbers last week, and the early advance 
in prices was followed by a later sharp 
decline in values, huyers insisting upon 
better terms. Young hogs of light weight, 
fattened on new corn, were numerous, 
and the hogs recently marketed have av- 
eraged but 226 pounds, being the lightest 
in weight since January, standing thirty 
pounds lighter than the closing week of 
August. The average weight for the pre- 
vious week was 233 pounds, and for the 
corresponding week last year 225 pounds 
The recent spread in prices was the nar- 
rowest since June, the bulk of the. sales 
on some days going within a range of 40 
cents. Sales of heavy and prime butcher 
hogs and of light bacon hogs were made 
very close together, and pigs of strong 
weight sold at times higher than the best 
matured hogs. Very few pigs are mar- 
keted, as sickness is not prevalent among 
them, while the weather has been favor- 
able for feeding. Only now and then is 
the eastern shipping demand of any con- 


siderable proportions. Demand is keen- 
est for light-weight butcher hogs. One 
and two years ago the best hogs sold 


around $18, but the top was $10.05 three 
years ago and $6.85 four years ago. Late 
sales were made of hogs at $12.25 to 
$13.90, the opening sales of the past week 
having been made at $13.50 to $14.85. 
Sheep, yearlings and lambs were re- 
ceived in much smaller numbers last 
week than a week earlier or a year ago, 


yet it was not easy to advance prices, 
the demand being slower, altho feeders 


had a good outlet at better prices. The 
choicest feeding lambs advanced to $13.50 
per 100 pounds, while many fed lots that 
returned to market in bad shape went 
back to feeding districts for a finish at 
$12 to $13. Killing lambs sold at $9 to 
$14.75, after going as high as $15, while 
yearlings sold at $9.50 to $11.75, wethers 
at $9 to $10.50, ewes at $3.25 to $8.50, and 
bucks at $5 to $6. Aged breeding ewes 
were wanted at $6 to $8, yearling breed- 
ing ewes at $8 to $11, feeding sheep at $5 
to $8, and feeding yearlings at $7 to $10. 
A few lots of goats brought $5 to $6 per 
100 pounds. A year ago top lambs brought 
$16; two years ago, $17.40; three years 
ago, $12, and four years ago, $9.40. Eight 
years ago the best lambs brought $6.10. 
About 500 horses were received and dis- 
posed of on the market last week at for- 
mer prices, with a moderate general de- 


mand. The best call was for drafters at 
$225 to $275, with prime ones salable 


around $300. Mules were in good south- 
ern demand at $225 to $300. Inferior 
horses sold around $65 to $100, and mid- 
dling to good kinds at $125 to $200. W. 





Mutual Insurance Convention—Farm 
mutual insurance associations were well 
represented at the annual convention of 
the National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies, at Des Moines, last 
week. W. A. Rutledge, secretary of the 
Farmers’ Mutual Hail Association, was 
elected to the presidency of the associa- 
tion for the coming year. Iowa, with 161 
farm mutuals, was one of the strongest 
states represented at the convention. Ne- 
braska, however, holds the record for the 
largest number of farm mutual insurance 
associations of any state. 





lowa Bee-Keepers Meet—The annual 
meeting of the lowa Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at Des Moines recently, 
with an attendance of delegates from all 
parts of the state. Doctor Bortney was re- 
elected president of the association, and 
F. B. Paddock, of Ames, state apiarist, 
was named as secretary-treasurer. The 
state association plans to assist in the 
formation of county associations of bee- 
keepers in every county in the state dur- 
ing the next year. An exhibit was put on 
for the Midwest Horticultural Show, and 
plans laid to have a more extensive exhi- 
bition featuring the products of members 
for next year. 





United States Sends Sixty to Missourt 
University—Sixty disabled soldiers are 
attending the University of Missouri at 
the expense of the national government. 
Thirty-three of these men are enrolled in 
the reguiar long university courses, while 
the other twenty-seven are taking special 
courses in the college of agriculture. While 
they are attending school, the government 
allows disabled single men $80 a month 
for tuition and fees for a year, and inci- 
dental equipment amounting to $40. The 
federal board selects the schools which 
the disabled men are to attend. <A rep- 
resentative of the government visits all 
schools where disabled service men are 
receiving training, once every month. All 
men who take advantage of the vocational 
training must stay in school continuously 
for twelve months unless training can not 
be provided. If any voluntary vacations 
are taken, payment stops for the truant. 
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[LEGAL 


Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
ty ia column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
Fae mail is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries Of a 
y personal nature which are not of interest to 
The full name and address must be signed 



























to a ‘tnqui ries, but will not be published. Write 
jega! inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 
MARRIAGE OF COUSINS. 

An Illinois correspondent writes 

‘If first cousins desire to marry, may 
they do so in some other state, and return 
to Iowa and live together as man and 
wife? If some person makes complaint, 
will that have any effect?” 

So much of the statute as has bearing 


upon the questions submitted reads as fol- 
lows “If anyone marry his or her first 
cousin; or if any person, being within the 
decrees of consanguinity or affinity in 
which marriages are prohibited by this 
section, carnally know each other, they 
shall be guilty of incest, and imprisoned 
in the penitentiary not exceeding twenty- 
five years nor less than one year.” It is 
probable that the courts would regard 
previous decisions connected with divorce 
in another state upon grounds not recog- 
nized in the state where the question 
came up as analagous, and be guided 
somewhat by such decisions. The prohibi- 
tion against the marriage of first cousins 
is of somewhat recent origin, and it is 
doubtful whether any decisions have been 
handed down which would squarely meet 
the question submitted. If the parties 
went to another state merely for the pur- 
pose of evading the laws of Iowa, it is 
probable that the Iowa courts would not 
recognize the marriage, and the fact that 
the parties lived together as man and wife 

would bring them within the purview of 
this statute. This would follow the rule 
in divorce cases. If parties had been 
married in another state where such mar- 
riages were legal, and their residence in 
that state had been in good faith, it is 
very improbable, aside altogether from the 
constitutional obligation of each state to 
give full faith and credit to the public 
acts, records and judicial proceedings of 
every other state, that punishment would 
be imposed, as would be the case if the 
marriage were contracted in Iowa. If a 
crime were committed, it would be com- 
petent for any person having knowledge 
to file information against the parties or 
either of them. 





OWNERSHIP OF MANURE. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A sold a quarter section farm to B, on 
contract, possession and deed to be given 
March 1, 1920. The farm has been rented 
to C during the past nine years, whose 
prac me e has been to haul the manure onto 
the ‘lds. In the contract of sale noth- 
ing * vas said about the manure then ac- 
cumulated or to be accumulated on the 
place. Has A the right to haul said 
manure onto his home farm before March 
Ist? If he should do so, could B bring 
action to recover the value of such ma- 
hure?”’ 

The general rule is that manure accu- 
Mulated on a farm is part of the realty 
and passes with the land. This is true as 
between landlord and tenant, and would 


apply with even more force as between 
grantor and grantee. If such manure 
should be removed as suggested, the of- 
fense would be technically waste, and it 
would be proper for B to bring suit to 
enjoin such waste, the damages being 
Measured by the difference in value be- 


tween thé land with and without the ma- 
hure. Practically this might be the same 
as the value of the manure itself, but it 
is doubtful whether an action for the 
value of the manure would lie. 





CUTTING BRUSH AND TREES ON 
HIGHWAY. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“What is the law regarding brush and 


trees along the highway and fences? Is 
the owner required to cut them on his 
Side of the road?” 

The law provides for the cutting of 
Noxious weeds, but we know of no re- 
quirement that the farmer shall cut down 
brush and trees that do not answer to 


this description. 


DIVISION FENCE—ACQUIESCENCE. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“A and B own adjoining farms. In the 





fal of 1918 and spring of 1919 these own- 
ets erected a woven wire fence on the old 
line, which has been recognized as the 
flivision line for more than thirty years 
In’ t} summer of this yvear. B sold his 
farm to C, who disputes the boundary 
line A and C agreed to have a survey 
Made to find where the true line is, as 
shown by government survey, nothing be- 
ing said about the fence. The survey was 
Made and the fence was shown to be 42 
feet over on B’s farm at one end and 3 


feet on A’s farm at the other end. With- 
out saying anything to A, C removed B's 
end of the fence and set it on the line as 
Bhown by the government survey. Is it 





. country. 








lawful for him to do this? If not, what 
action should A> take to protect his in- 
terests?” 

Where a boundary line has been acqui- 
esced in other than that indicated by gov- 
ernment survey for such a period as is 
indicated by our correspondent, the law 
implies an agreement between the par- 
ties, and will not permit a change such 
as is contemplated by the party denomi- 
nated C in the above statement of facts. 
A may proceed by injunction, and pre- 
vent the trespass upon what is now his 
property. 


TAXATION OF CONTRACT OF SALE 
OF REAL ESTATE. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“The administrator of my father’s 
tate sold the farm belonging to the es- 
tate, receiving $5090 as earnest money, the 
balance of $9,500 to be paid in accordance 
with the terms of the contract. All taxes 
were paid on the real estate. We have 
been notified by the clerk that the sum 
of $50 is due for taxes upon the contract. 


es- 


The contract was executed November, 
1917, and the balance was paid March, 
1919. Is this contract taxuble?”’ 


A contract of the kind described is tax- 
able as moneys and credits, in the same 
manner as a mortgage or other security. 
Taxes have evidently been assessed in 
this case for the entire purchase price 
presumed to be in the hands of the ad- 
ministrator during the year 1917, either 
in the form of cash or security. It was 
the administrator’s duty to see that this 
was paid. 








Of General Interest 

















lowa Buys Most Lambs—The Omaha 
sheep market shipped more lambs to the 
feeders of Iowa last month than to those 
of any other state, All together they 
bought 294,821 lambs, while Nebraska 
purchased 202,219, with Missouri and Illi- 
nois ranking third and fourth. According 
to Tom C, Stone, sheep specialist of the 
extension department of Iowa State Col- 
lege, these will be going to market in 
large numbers in December and January. 


Canadian. Lands—Canada has an area 
of 3,729,660 square miles, which is approx- 
imately equal in size to the United States, 
including Alaska; but the population of 
Canada is only 8,500,000, or less than that 
of the three cities of New York, Chicago 
and Philadelphia combined. It is esti- 
mated that the total tillable land in Can- 
ada is about 302,200.000 acres, and that 
in 1918 not more than one-sixth of this 
land was under crop. 


Preserving Meat for Shipment—The re- 
port comes from Canada that a new 
method of preserving meat for shipment 
has been devised. This method provides 
for sterilizing the meat instead of holding 
at at low temperatures. It is claimed 
that by the new method meat’can be pre- 
served for ninety days, if kept at a tem- 
perature below 65 degrees. The steriliz- 
ing agent is thymol, which is evaporated 
on an electi.c heater and the fumes forced 
thru the rooms in which the meat is 
stored. 





Forestry Conference—On November 1lith 
a conference on forestry was held at Syra- 
cuse, New York, called by Colonel Graves, 
the chief of the United» States Forest 
Service. One of the chief matters dis- 
cussed at the conference was the practi- 
cability of reforesting the cut-over areas. 
Colonel Graves would like to have laws 
passed which would compel lumbermen to 
plant trees in all sections where they have 
been removed. 





War 
Ohio experiment 


Increased Machinery Used—The 
station has compiled 
some figures showing how the farmer can 
produce more food with less work. In 1840 
twelve men would have been required to 
harvest twelve acres of grain. In 1855, 
eight men would have been needed; in 
1865, seven men; in 1875, three men, while 
in 1910, one man would have been able to 
harvest the twelve acres. This past year, 
with the improved outfits, one man has 
harvested as much as thiriv acres a day. 
The scarcity of labor and high prices dur- 
ing the European war did much to in- 
crease the use of labor-saving machinery. 


Raisins Versus Wine—The California 
grape growers were very much concerned 
when prohibition became a national af- 
fair. They have been growing a 400,000- 
ton wine grape crop, and they feared pro- 
hibition would put the grape growers out 
of business They set experts at work, 
however, and it is now announced that a 
process has been discovered which will 
enable wine grapes to be made into rais- 
ins of the second grade, but good enough 
to find an unlimited market thruout the 
This process is based on the 
method of drying the grapes by direct 
heat. A dried grape growers’ codperative 
marketing association will be formed for 
the purpose of securing profitable mar- 
kets for these raisins. Wine grapes have 
been yielding California growers about 

















$12,000,000 a year, and their concern over 
the possible destruction of their market 
Was quite natural. 





Advertising Farm Products—The exten- 
sion department of the South Dakota Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
has recently issued an interesting circular 
on advertising farm products. Examples 
of good types and methods of advertising 
are given and also instructions to be fal- 
lowed in making up copy for an advePf- 
tisement. Newspaper advertising is not 
the only subject treated. Instructions as 


to the best means of advertising are 
given. As advertising is coming to be a 
more important means of broadening the 


produets, this circular 
should be of interest to many of the corn 
belt farmers. It can be obtained by writ- 
ing to the extension division of the South 
Dakota College, at Brookings. 


market for farm 


Cotton in Egypt—Word comes from Lon- 
don that an extensive irrigation scheme is 
being projected in the Sudan, looking 
toward the reclamation of the great plains 
south of Khartum, with a view toward 
growing cotton. Great Britain has be- 
come concerned about her dependence on 
the American cotton suply, and evidently 
proposes to produce more of it in terri- 
tory under her own control. It is said 
that the soil and climate in the Sudan 
are especially favorable, and that the 
great plain in question can be irrigated 
without much expense. The plan was 
already under consideration before the 
great war, and the British government 
was authorized to guarantee a loan of ten 
millions as a starter. 


Kildee Cup Awarded—M. B. Knop, a 
dairyman of Blackhawk county, Iowa, was 
awarded the Kildee silver loving cup for 
the year 1918-1919. Mr. Kildee is the head 
of the animal husbandry department of 
Iowa State College. This cup is given to 
the grade herd in the cow testing asso- 
ciation having the highest average butter- 
fat production for the year. Mr. Knop, 
a member of the Pioneer Cow Testing As- 
cociation, has a herd of grade Holsteins 
that made a record of 8,027 pounds of milk 
and 333.6 pounds of fat. The fat produc- 
tion averages for the herds was high this 
year. The lowest of the first five herds 
averaged 320.6. while Mr. Knop’'s herd, 
which was the highest, averaged 333.6 
These averages are higher than usual, 
and show the advantages of testing. 


Uncle Sam Aids the Farmer—Negotia- 
tions with the federal government have 
been completed, resulting in bringing a 
field agent of the United States Bureau 
of Markets to work directly with and 
for the farmers of Missouri. The idea 
is to promote more profitable market- 
ing o. live stock, farm crops and other 
farm products, and to work in codpera- 
tion with the new’ marketing bureau of 
the Missouri state board of agriculture. 
Mr. J. R. Cavanaugh, a skilled and expe- 
rienced marketing expert, has been ap- 
pointed as Missouri field agent, com- 
mencing December ist, 1919. This step 
deals with solving the high cost of 
living. 


Fertility in Leaves—A hundred pounds 
of leaves are worth 56 cents for their 
fertilizing value, according to the Ohio 
experiment station. They contain rela- 
tively large amounts of potash. Even af- 
ter being burned, the ashes still contain 
a considerable amount of fertilizing mate- 
rials, but so often the ashes are lost by 
the wind or water, and their value lost. 
The best way to utilize the value of 
leaves is to pile them in the garden and 
let them furnish a mulch for the ground 
during the winter, and then in the spring 
to spade them under, and thus they will 
be incorporated with the soil. 


Critical Meat Situation in France—The 
following excerpts from a report of the 
American Ambassador to France to the 
Department of State, indicates that the 
measures taken by the French govern- 
ment to meet the food crisis have had a 
serious effect on the business of Ameri- 
ean packing houses. According to this 
report, ‘‘the packers claim that the prices 
on meat products specified as ‘normal’ 
are actually below their costs. They claim 
that the prices fixed for the present trade 
are based on prices of some of the army 
stocks now in liquidation. They are com- 
pelled to demand far higher prices than 
‘normal’ prices, and in consequence find 
the market for their goods in France very 
restricted. While the so-called prices are 
not maximum prices, in effect they work 
out as such. The wholesalers and retail- 
ers, in the face of published official lists 
of ‘normal’ prices, can hardly offer meats 
for sale at prices substantially higher, or 
even double those prices. Accordingly, 
they do not buy. Several of the American 
packers find themselves with stocks of 
smoked meat, and meats in brine, for 
which, under the circumsfances, there is 
no French market. One of the packers 
reports that considerable stocks of smoked 
and salted meats have already deterio- 
rated so that they have to be thrown 
away or re-worked. To meet the situa- 
tion, the packers have applied for export 
licenses, but their license aplications have 





been refused. One of the’ packers brought 
in meat and put it in bonded warehonses 
in the ports, with a view to re-exporting, 
but export permits have been refused even 
for these products. It was reported also 
that another packer had made a big sale 
in France during the week at a very 
heavy loss, in order to dispose of prod- 
ucts for which export licenses could not 
be obtained, and which would otherwise 
have been a total loss.” 
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It PAYS to GRIND ALLGRAINS 
Look to the Grinders. They do the 
work! Bowsher’s ne - Shape 
grinders are the correct principle 
in Feed a construction. They 
mean larg grinding ‘ace 
euoetecssnerel Mf Shafts thus More (A 

ity, Lighter Draft, Longer Life. 





“Desire dl 

of the 

Bowsher. Have use 9 
with less than One Dollar pe 
repairs.”” R.W. Watt, 


10 sizes; 2to 25H. P. Write 
for free catalogue. 
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N.G. BOWSHER CO., SOUTH BEND, IND. 








FOR SALE MWY ILLINOIS HOME FAKM— 

in Marion county. Extra well 
improved: $90 per acre; Iiberal terms. Address 
owner, H. R. BENSON, Salem, Lil. 
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JOE SHAVE SHAVER, Auctioneer 


Experience as a breeder, _ Feta and Salesman. 


2581 Newpert Ave., Write early 
OMAHA, NEB. for dates. 


H. Se W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEERS °°4.%. Forttecn se. 


OMAHA. NEB. 


H. D. EDDINGFIELD, AUCTIONEER 


and breeder of Shropshire sheep and Hereford cattle, 




















t. Pleasant, Iowa. 
LIVE STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 
5 s Marian, lowa 
HAMPSHIRES. 
FEW good Hampshire spring. boars, of the 
famous Lookout blood lines, for sale. Priced 


right, {f taken soon. ORVILLE HENDERSON, 
Paullina, lowa. 
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LONG PATHFINDER 


“THE GIANT DUROC BOAR OF THE WORTH” 





LONG PATHFINDER is the boar that everyone who has seen 
him is talking about. He’s the boar $5,000 didn’t buy. 

LONG PATHFINDER bears the reputation of siring the 
lengthiest and most extreme big type boars and sows of any 
two-year-old boar east or west. 





We sell a sensational lot of sows bred to LONG PATHFINDER, 
| JANUARY 23. Don’t let the date get 


away from you. 
| |. F. CLARK,  TERRIL, IOWA 








AVIATOR 


Will, on January 13th 


Have the honor of having one of the greatest drafts of sows released, bred to 
him, that any boar has ever had. I maintain a herd of giant sows second to 
none, and practically the entire sale offering is directly sired by the following 
world famous boars: 
Great Orion Sensation, Pathfinder, Great Sensation 
and Great Wonder | Am 
Fifteen head will be released bred to the world famous pig that now stands 
36 in. tall, sired by the Illinois champion, and out of the world’s champion sow. 
The get of AVIATOR averaged $1515 in our August sale. You need the 


kind he breeds. They are herd builders. | 
Write for beautiful illustrated catalog. | 


LOYD WELLENDORF, ALGONA, IOWA | 
































King Orion Cherry Jr. Boars 


SLASHING BIG SPRING DUROC BOARS 
OFFERED_THE REAL BIG TYPE 


Remember, we raise hogs on a big scale. We can 
fit you out for anything you want—if you are not 
looking for the little ones. 

KING ORION CHERRY JR. has no superior in 
the Orion Cherry King family, either as a big, 
smooth individual or as a breeder. 


BRED SOW SALE FEBRUARY 18 


B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, KIRON, SAC CO., IOWA 
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=-JACK’S ORION=' 


This is our new Duroc herd boar. He is the boar 


we have had our mind on for a long time. 





JACK’S ORION has proven himself to be one of the greatest sires of the breed. 
He was the highest priced pig sold in the United States in 1916. He cost us 
$6,000, and we know we got him cheap. 

JACK’S ORION was the first prize aged boar at the Iowa state fair in 1918. 


JACK’S ORION is recognized as the best bred Orion boar living. The value 
of the Orion blood is best indicated in the get of JACK’S ORION from the sows 
of various strains with which he has been mated. Watch JACK’S ORION grow. 


BRED SOW SALE JANUARY 14. 


ADAMS & SWAIN, ALGONA, IOWA 

















DUROC BOARS AND GILTS OF MERIT 


Boars by Kern’s boar, Great Orion Sensation, and by High Sensation, my prize 
winning herd boar. 
Ten choice gilts by High Sensation. 


Nora, Nebraska. 




















CARL DAY, 


LEFEBURE DUROCS 


Uneeda High Orion at Head of Herd 


Spring boars for sale of the following blood lines: Uneeda High Orion, Grand Model's Equal, Pathfinder, 
Kern's Sensation, Great Sensation and Cherry King Orion. Get on our mailing list for monthly booklet, 
descriptive of the Lefebure Durocs. We are also the largest Belgian horse breeders in the world 


HENRY LEFEBURE SONS COMPANY, Fairfax, lowa 


Pathfinder’s Victory High Top Orion 


By Old Pathfinder By Great Orion 


Two great sons of two great sires head our herd of Durocs. High Top Orion won first in class at the Iowa 
state fair. Pathfinder's Victory we did not get to show, but he is a full brother to the Iowa champion sow, 
and he is considered a truly great boar. We expect to show him at the National. 


BROCKWAY & CO., 











Letts, lowa 








VOLGA VALLEY FARM HERD OF DUROG JERSEYS 


More fine specimens of big type early March boars to offer than ever before. Large, massive fellows, 
many with distinctive herd boar characteristics. And the blood lines of their sires will please you: 
Cherry Orion King by the National prize winner, Cherry King Orion, one of the biggest of all year- 
ling boars--a ifne-bred Orion; Ming Gano 24d, without doabt the biggest and most evenly turned boar 
of the Gan* family. Have a few by the champion Grand Model’s Equal. We are discriminating very care- 
fully with regard to boars suitable for breeding purposes. Those who place their order with us will receive 
a boar that has gone thru a rigid sifting process. Give us a trial. 

RANDALIA, IOWA 


J. H. MORF, 


Boars—Duroc—Boars 


A Limited Number of Right Good Business Boars 
at from $75 to $100 each, while they last 


Come and see us if you can. We will show you the best herd of BROOD SOWS you ever saw 


in your lffe—and you to be the judge. 
LOYD WELLENDORF, ALGONA, OWA 


Diamond Farm Durocs 


Herd headed by Diamond 244521 the boar that stands 40 inches and for length has no 
superior for his age. He's a show boar. 

We are offering both fall and spring boars and fall and spring open gilts by oe giant 
monster—and guarantee them to please. Remember—We ship on approval 


A. L. NEVILLE, Cherokee Co. Auretia, lowa 


























DUROC BOARS AND GILTS 


Guaranteed Breeders of Good, Stretchy Type 


No other kind will be sent on a mail order 
I am pricing these boars and gilts reasonably—we!l worth the price to farmer or breeder. 
Also a big type Col. bred yearling, priced worth the money. 


LEE A. KELLOGG, MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 








Crimson Sensation Orion Defender 


Two Duroc Boars That Give Prestige to the Breed 
Our crop of spring boars by them justifies us in inviting correspondence and inspection, Also few cood 
fall boars offered, grandsons of Pathfinder. 
Bred sow sale January 24th. 


J. W. SCHWALLER, 


Herd Immuned. 


Millford, lowa 











DUROC SPRING BOARS 


Of Pathfinder and Colonel Breeding 


They are of March farrow and will weigh in the neighborhood of 200 pounds each. They have been im- 
muned and are in fine shape to do good service. Price 60 each, and we guarantee them to please. First 
checks get the pick—and remember, you take no chances. We shoulder the responsibility of pleasing yon, 


A. ec. MALLORY, Hampton, lowa 


GREAT ORION SENSATION JR. 


A renowned son of the world’s champion, Great Orion Sensation, and out of a daughter of the 
champion sfre, Top Sensation. If there is a bigger or better Duroc boar of his age of the Sensation 
family, we will go a long way to see him 

Bred sow sale January 30th, at Waverly, in evening. 


LOG CABIN FARM 
H. A. McCAFFREE, Proprietor 


Three Pure Bred Duroc Pigs for $87 


A boar and 2 gilts, not related, of Critic and Illustrator breeding. Pedigree with each pig. 


For particulars, write 
s. P. & F. M. OLDHAM, 





JANESVILLE, 1OWA 








Murray, Nebraska 








Cramer’s Big Durocs 


We have a great lot of big, long, heavy boned boars and gilts, sired by Great Orion's 
Giant, Col. Pathfinder, All Orion and Jumbo Illustrator, Priced to sell at once. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Come and see them or write. 
mM. C. CRAMER & SON, Everything Immune MONROE, IOWA. 


Mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


Thirty Gilts for Sale $65 to $75 


They are ty Duroc gilts of Sensation, Pathfinder and Col. breeding. Remember they are the Wald¢ 
kind, well grown and in good shape. The kind we won on at the Nebraska state fair. Gilts guaranteed 
represented. 25 Boars Fer Sale. H. O, WALDO, De Witt, Nebrask4- 


The junior champion Duroc boar at the 
_ Sioux City fair heads our herd. One 
the great sons of Great Sensation. 
He is big type thru and thru. Bred Sow Sale January si. 


You will want a sow bred to the 
REI champion. 
EINFELD BROS., Obrien County, Moneta, lowa 


1 5 DUROC SPRING GILTS AT $50.00; 6 YEARLING sows 




















sired by Premier Chief and Volunteer of Idlewild ne in a buneb or a little bigber 
Low price for quick sale. 


Milton, lowé 


— 


choice. No public sale. Will ship on approval. 


H. V. BARROW & SON, 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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